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Bexell and Nichols’s Principles of Bookkeeping 
and Farm Accounts 


Textbook, $0.65 Blanks, $0.45 


By /. A. Bexell, Dean, School of Commerce, Oregon, 

Agricultural College, -Corvallis, Oregon; and 

F. G. Nichols, Director of Business Education, 

Department of Business Instruction, Rochester, 

mY: 

The first book in its field to teach a simple system 
of keeping such accounts as are of value to farmers. 
It deals only with the commodities and conditions of 
farming. It is suited for use in the last year of gram- 
mar schools and in the first yearof high schools, It 
offers an effective and easily understood series of 
lessons, accompanied by helpful exercises and review 
questions. All the material used has been tested both 
in the classroom and on the farm. Throughout, every 
effort has been made to present the subject in the most 
interesting and teachable way. To accompany the 
textbook a set of blanks is also published, in which the 


pupil is to work out the operations specified in the * 


textbook. 


Goff and Mayne’s First Principles of Agriculture 


$0.80 


By Emmet S. Goff, Late Professor of Horticulture, 
University of Wisconsin; and D. D, Mayne, Prin- 
cipal, School of Agriculture and Professor of 
Agricultural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota. 


The center of interest in this textbook is the farm, 
its industries, economics, and science, which are in- 
tended to be studied at some length by the pupil. 
The book has been prepared with special reference 
both to simplicity and to scientific accuracy, and is 
based on the observation of everyday facts of rural 
life and on a system of simple experiments well with- 
in the resources of any school wherever situated. The 
pupil is taught the reasons for the more important 
agricultural operations. The soil and vegetation are 
first taken up, including such important topics as rota- 
tion of eee the parasites of plants, seed testing, 
animals that destroy insects, and the improvement of 
plants. Then follow chapters on dairying, live stock, 
poultry, bee-keeping, and the improvement of home 
and school yards. 





Buffum and Deaver’s Sixty Lessons in Agriculture 


$0.60 


By Burt C. Buffum, M. S., formerly Director of the 
Wyoming Experiment Station, and Professor of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, University of Wyo- 
ming, and David Clement Deaver, Practical Farmer. 


An easy and° interesting book for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades; both in subject matter 
and in language it is well within the grasp of pupils 
of these grades, The lessons cover such a wide range 
of topics that the book is adapted to every section of 
the country. The treatment is by no means technical, 
and consequently the book can be used in schools 

whose teachers have had ne.special training in agri- 
culture. The book aims 0 present useful informa- 
tion which will imerease the efficiency of farming 
operations and improve the general character of farm 
life. The questionsat-the end of each lesson relate to 
the text andthe lo@albagrictltural conditions. Numer- 
ous illustrations‘are included, showing farm products, 
machinery, and agricultural methods. 


Mayne and Hatch’s High Schoo! Agriculture 


$1.00 


By D. D. Mayne, Principal, School of Agriculture 
and Professor of Agricultural Pedagogics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and X. L. Hatch, Professor 
of Agricultural Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

This course puts the study of agriculture on a seri- 
ous basis, and teaches the young beginner how he can- 
carry on the work of a farm most profitably. The ex- 
periments given may be performed by the student or 
by the teacher before the class. But the subject is not 
made ultrascientific, forcing the student through the 
long process of laboratory method to rediscover what 
scientists have fully established, The topics are taken 
up in the text in their logical order. The treatment 
begins with an elementary agricultural chemistry, in 
which are discussed the elements that are of chief im- 
portance in plant and animal life. Following in turn 
are sections on soils and fertilizers, agricultural botany, 
economic plants, imeluding field and forage crops, 
fruits and vegetables, plant diseases, insect enemies, 
animal husbandry, and farm management. 





Wilkinson’s Practical Agriculture, $1.00 


By John W. Wilkinson, A. M., Assistant Superintendent of Education, Oklahoma; formerly 


Professor of Agriculture, Northwestern Normal School, Alva, Oklahoma. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEW TARIFF. 


October 3 will be memorable in the 
history of the Democratic party, and 
for good or evil, in the history of the 
country, as the date on which the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff was signed 
by the President and went into effect 
It is estimated by tariff experts that 
the new law will yield a revenue of 
$249,000,000 a year, a shrinkage of 
$57,000,000 from the yield of the pre- 
vious tariff; but the revenue from 
the income tax is expected to con- 
siderably more than offset this loss. 
The value of annwal imports added to 
the free list is $147,000,000. The 
deadlock between the two branches 
of Congress over the proposed tax 
on cotton futures, which was de- 
signed to put an end to that form of 
speculation, ended in the abandon- 
ment of the proposal as an amiend- 
ment, with a view to putting through 
a separate bill at the December ses- 
sion. But it is at least an open 
question whether dealing in cotton 
futures does not tend to steady 
prices and to benefit both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

A WAR UPON AIGRETTES. 

It will be a surprise to lady 
travelers, American and others, land- 
ing at American ports from Europe, 
to be told that they must remove 
aigrettes and other bird plumage 
from their hats and turh them over 
to the customs authorities before 
leaving the wharf. Yet this is what 
is required by the section of the new 
tariff law forbidding the importation 
of bird plumage,—or at least it is ac- 
cording to the interpretation put 
upon it by Secretarv of the Treasury 
McAdoo, and embodied in orders 
given to the custom authorities. Most 
sensible people approve of legisla- 
tion against the use of bird plumage; 
but there are different ways of doing 
things, and even to those who fully 
approve of the spirit of the new legis- 
lation it will occur to wonder 
whether some less drastic method of 
enforcement ‘might not have been 
chosen. There will be a good many 
stirrmge scenes at. the * steamship 
piers, and a good many ladies will 
leave them with unpleasant impres- 
sions of American courtesy. These 
lady travelers are in no proper 
sense importers, nor are the feathers 
which they may chance to wear in 
any proper sense importatrons. 
CURRENCY BILL AS A PARTY 

MEASURE. 

It is now proposed to make the 
currency bill a party measure, ‘and 
to bring the Democratic caucus into 


action as a steam roller to crush out 
Opposition in the Senate. President 


Wilson expresses himself as con 
fident of being able to sign the bi 
mot later than November |! But 
there are few experienced observ- 
ers at Washington who share his 
confidence. It would be little less 
than a miracle if the bill were to be 


enacted bv that dat The Senate 
committee on banking and currency 
has found it necessary to extend the 
time fer hearings until] October 25, 
and t6 suppose that the Senate would 


be c 
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pretty surely be strong enough to 
carry over final action until the regu- 
lar session. 
THE NEW PHILIPPINE 
POLICY. 

The —newly-appointed governor- 
general of the Philippines, Francis 
3urton Harrison of New York made 
his inaugural address the occasion — 
doubtless by instructions from Wash- 
ington—ifor defining the policy of the 
administration in the government of 
the islands. Every step which the 
United States takes in the islands, 
Mr. Harrison declared, will be taken 
with a view to the ultimate imde- 
pendence of the islands and as a 
preparation for that independence. 
The first chamge im that direction is 
to be the giving to the natives of the 
islands a majority of the appointive 
commission, thus placing in their 
control the upper as well as the 
lower branch of the legislature, 
This wll go.some way toward satis- 
fying the aspifations of the natives, 
and it is probably as iar as it is safe 
to go at the present ‘time. If the 
United States “were ‘to abdicate 
prematurely its responsibilities in_ the 
islands, the net result would be,— 
and that within a year or two,—not 
the independence of the Philippines 
but their absorption by Japan, and 
their use as an outpost in a future 
struggle for control in the Pacific. 


ANOTHER WHACK AT THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
Democratic leaders at Washington 
are planning to take another whack 
at the civil service. This time it is 
planned to exempt from civil service 
rules deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and deputy United States 
marshals; and, to avoid raising the 
issue im a Separate bill, the spoiismen 
have followed their former device of 
incorporating their scheme in the ur- 
gent deficiency bill, as passed by the 
Senate. The proposal is therefore 
objectionable on two grounds, as a 
blow at the civil service and as a dan- 
gerous and highly objectionable form 
of legislation. It was at first re- 
ported that the scheme had the jull 
support of the President. but it now 
appears that he does not go farther 
than the exemption of special agents, 
and this because of their necessarily 
confidential relations with collectors. 
The President’s attitude toward the 
bill, if it goes through in its present 
form, will be watched with mterest 
by those who remember that Pres:- 
dent T 


t vetoed an mmporTtant appro- 
3 17 


ail 
priation bil, to the inconvemence of 


the departments affected, rather than 
aliow an objectionable rider to go 
through 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHINESE REPUBLIC. 
+ 


the Chinese republic has taken an 


mportanmt step toward the definite 
establishment of republican ins 
tions by the orderly lection of a 
president the choice falling, as was 
ipated, spon the provisi 
president, Yuan Shi-Kai, wh : 
held that office since February, 1912 
| ; " n took 1 “o wn +h Se 


October 16, 5933 


Dr. San Yat-Sen, formerly conspicu- 
ous as a leader of the republican 
movement, received only: a handful 
of votes. The future of the Chinese 
republic is, in any case, a doubtful 
problem, but if any one can steer it 
off the shoals and imto safe waters 
Yuan. Shi-Kai, China’s “strong man,” 
is the right helmsman. He is in the 
full vigor of life, wise, resolute and 
not easily daunted. 

REPRESENTATION IN NA- 

TIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

Repubhcan leaders are at last be- 
ginning to give serious consideration 
to the necessity of devising new rules 
for the composition of national con- 
ventions with a view to avoiding a 
repetition of the unfortunate condi- 
tions which prevailed at Chicago last 
year; and a call has been issued for a 
meeting of the Republican national 
cammittee for this purpose at Wash- 
ington on December 16. Two im- 
portant problems are to be settled— 
the basis of representation from the 
Southern states, and the methods to 
be foll6wed in the election of dele- 
gates from states which have primary 
laws covering that subject. Some of 
the more impetuous leaders are pre- 
pared to proceed on the theory that 
the national committee has full power 
to make the proposed changes; but 
the more prudent foresee trouble un- 
less a fully representative national 
convention is called to’ consider and 
frame the new rules. 

\ LABOR CRISIS IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

All indications point to a grave 
labor crisis in Great Britain. The re- 
cent formation of the United King- 
dom Employers’ Defence Union, 
with a projected mutual defence fund 
of $250,000,000 has attracted a good 
deal of attention and some sharp 
criticism, but it. at least indicates the 
seriousness of the situation. The de- 
cision of the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Association to close all their spin- 
ming mills October 25 until the dis- 
pute now in progress in a single mull 
in Bolton is settled points in the same 
direction. The dispute referred to 
is not a question of wages or hours 
of labor, but turns on a demand of 2 
labor union that a certain overseer 
shall be dismissed. In other wards, 
hke many similar disputes, it in- 
voives the question whether labor 
unions shall dictate the management 
a business. In Dublin, a_ strike 
leader mamed Larkin thas led one 
labor war after another with a de- 
gree of ‘lawlessness and violence 
which, according Timothy Healy, 
member of Parliament. has set up as 
finished a system of tyranny as was 
ever started in any country, hardly 
xcepting the reign of terror in Paris. 
irkin, naturally enough, quotes the 


€ 
T 
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Sir Edward Car- 
son in the Ulster agitation as a war- 


exceted appeals 
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WINSHIP Prem? Malden 


fin «= TEACHERS’ 
comes; AGENCY | | Commercial School 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 
1a Toate Fou have certally tort an the fest of the Educationally the Strongest Business 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. School in New England. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank me for yeas imterest im locating me and will en- 
ph "hy wer Se ain ot tee Trains young men and women to be thorough 


never enjoyed teaching before. Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenogray hers, Teachers. 
From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
6 a Cen ee trained and competent office assistants free of 








From a New Hampshire teacher :— charge. 
Bh eg tg a we tet A special feature of the school is a normal 
ether with whieh I registered. department which adequately equips for commer- 

From a teacher of a large private school :— cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
Be tigen ert ab = for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- positions pay attractive salaries. 
partment in her school. 

A ppt calls come to us every month in the Write, call or telephone for further information 
year. 

Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
a. 156 PLEASANT STREET 

ALVIN FP. PEASE, Manager. 

6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. MALDEN, MASS. 

Long Dietanece Telephone. 


ee ED 




















THE GENERAL INTEREST IN- EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES- 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in 
studies of heredity. His comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” 
family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to 
both studies. Order a copy of 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






‘I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces in the primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades.”.—A ScHoo. SUPERINTENDENT. 





First—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 
Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 

Thereafter— DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY CITY 

















If you do not know “ The Big Three,” you do not know the latest step in the making of Lead Percils for 
School use—a distinct advance—and you should write for samples to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Textbooks for Elementary Schools 
THE GOLDEN RULE SERIES 


By EB. Heasnsy SNgaTH, Georce Hopers and 
Epwarp L. STEVENS. 


This isa series of literary readers that contains reading 
matter of exceptional moral value to children. The selections 
have been carefully chosen from fairy tale, fable, jegend, 
story, biography. history and literature for the vivid por- 
trayal of idea! beauty in buman life and character. 


Grade 
The Golden Ladder Book - - - - - 3 $ 40 
The Golden Path Book- - - - - - 4 45 
The Golden Door Book- - - - - - 5 50 
The Golden Key Book - - - - - - G& 55 
The Golden Word Book - - - - - 7 55 
The Golden Deed Book - - - 8 55 


THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETICS 


By James C, Byrnes, JuLia RicHMAN and JOHN S. 
RoseErTs. 

This is a graded series of arithmetics in which the subject 
matter, covering all the requirements, is topically arranged, 
grade by grade, and year by year. Each book is a unit and 
provides the optimum amount of drill in both the oral and 
written exercises and problems. 


Grade 
Primary Book, Pati - - - - - - 8 $ .26 
Primary Book, Parti - - - - - - 4 30 
The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book Three - - 5 35 
The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book Four - - 6 35 
The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Book Five - - 7 40 


The Pupiis’ Arithmetic, Book Six. The 
Comp'ete Arithmetic. - - .-.- .- 7,8 50 


“THE MACMILLAN GOMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘Chicago “Boston “Safi Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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Dr. Halli’s new and complete book of 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Cllustrated ; 320 pages cloth binding) 
Is t From All Other Sex Books; 
T About Sex Matters; » hat young 
men and wemen and al! others need to 
what parents and teachers should tell children 
tells husbands sex facta they don't know; 
tells young wives how to prepare for motherhood. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life according to the 


N Boot latest researches of Medical Science, in relation to 

Need t tend be STisex at Pe ally eo ei: 
ug@énics fully explain 

» Plain Sek Facts Hitherto Misunderstood. 

Sexual Truths in Plain Language — yet Thoroughly SCIENTIFIC. 


Sex Lessons for You and Yours 
lot Sex Lesgon from, Mother to Daughter, 


2nd Sex Lesson from Mother to Daughter, 
Sed Sex Lesson from Mother to Daughter, 


Explaining proper relations to young men ; 
ist Sex Lesson from Father to Son, 
Explaining develop t into hood ; 
2nd Sex Lesson from Father to Son, 
Explaining Nature's plan for sex problems ; 
3rd Sex Lesson from Father to Son, 
Explaining proper relations to young women. 


Sex Lessons for Everybody. 


Setting forth the Great Truths of Life; the beginnings of all life’ 
Nature's plan of reproduction ; sex nature and the relation of the sexes fully 
and scientifically explained, clearing up, for the first time in a popular 
work, many hitherto misunderstood peri thus | ting 
reliable information to take the place of false t 











eachings that have so long 
prevailed. No man, voman or child can afford to pe ore the vital 

as setforth in thistruly won I » e nowledge. 
By WINFIELD SCOT Tt HALL, PhD MD. (Leipzig) 
Head of Physiology Department of Northwestern University Medical School; 
Author, Lecturer, Scientist and Medical Man of the Highest Standing; 
Leading Authority on ‘‘Sex Hygiene” and “Sex Problems" and “Eugenics.” 
* SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “ EUGENICS” in One Volume. 


ONLY $1.00, POSTPAID 
(Mailed under plain wrapper) 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestaut Streets, Dept. J-E, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








The Information Contained in 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by Paul H. Hanus 
COST $125,000 TO COLLECT 
And problems are solved in itthat may save 
one city $2,000,000 
Study These Problems as Applied to Your City 
There are 20 oo Problems Discussed 
y 


DR HENRY H. GODDARD 
PROF. PAUL H. HANUS 
OR. FRANK M. McMURRY 


DR. FRANK P. BACHMAN 

MR. FRANK W. BALLOU 

MR. STUART A. COURTIS 

DR. CALVIN O. DAVIS DR. ERNEST C. MOORE 

DR. EDWARD C. ELLIOTT DR. HERMAN SCHNEIDER 
MR. FRANK W. THOMPSON 


The volumes already published are 
Hanus. School Efficiency, Cloth, 158 pages. Listprice $1.00 
Mailing price 1,20 
McMurry. Elementary School Standards, Cloth. 230 pages. 
List price $1.25 


Mailing price 1.50 
Moore. How New York City Administers Its Schools. 


Cloth. 334 pages, ListPrice $1.25 
Mailing price 1.50 


The volumes in preparation are 


Courtis. Standards in Arithmetic. 

Davis. High School Programs (Courses) in Study. 
Elliott. City School Supervision. 

Goddard. . School Training of Defective Children. 
Schneider. Vocational (Industrial) Schoo.s. 
Thompson. Commercial Education. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of i 
cates the time when your subscription expires. oe 


Discontinvances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
. . . 3 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit os = 


scribers who are busy and may not remi 
tion expires. . - ton the exact day asubscrip. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers mu8t notify us of an 
in theie address, givi both the former and avesent address ore 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remit 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, ex en onal 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should p hang So 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once, 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JourRNAL i 
reach a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers M4 
notifying usof the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number willbesent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all ccm 
m inications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
4.2%. Vcevsure, fditor, All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JovRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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AGRICULTURE FOR EDUCATION 


THE POWER OF DEMONSTRATION yond expression, but it remained for Mr. Holden 

The Journal of Education and its editor have ‘°° utilize the automobile in this work. 
been vigorously asserting that the demand of the Selecting a city in an agricultural region Mr 
day and of the century is for demonstration rather Holden and his group of enthusiastic specialists 
than for theorizing or philosophizing. get several touring cars, and‘ out to the farms one 


centrally located farm is se- 
lected, or a village green, and 
the glories of alfalfa are sung 
and demonstrated. 

Facts and figures are attrac- 
tively displayed on charts and 
maps and the alfalfa’s immense 
roots are actually shown until 
every farmer has heard and 
seen so much that he believes 
to’ the limit. 

They subdivide their forces 
for a part of the day and have 
meetings in every direction 
meeting smaller groups so that 
literally no man can escape the 
message who is within the range 
of speedy automobiles. | 

With the train. those who 
choose go to see and hear, but 
with the automobile they 
literally compel them to hear 

In the Journal of Education and on the lecture and they are heard gladly. 
platiorm combined Mr. Winship has_ probably We have never seen. country people more in- 
spread the gospel of demonstration by describing tensely interested than in the case of the alfalfa 
what is being done successfully in 
common school education more 
than any other man. He has cer- 
tainly seen more of the best things 
that have been done in school in 
the last twenty-seven years than 
any group of several men, and he 
has passed along his information in 
the Journal of Education, in the 
American Primary Teacher, and in 
many other magazines as well as 
on thousands of platforms. 

Mr. Winship has, therefore, 
demonstrated his faith in demon- 
stration as a new educational 














GRAND RAPIDS HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
THIS WAS THE STARTING POINT OF THE FIRST ALFALFA CAMPAIGN 





gospel. 

This year there is a new demon- 
stration of the demonstration art. 

Professor P. G. Holden, the 
wonder among agriculturists with 
projected efficiency, the man who 
is to progressive agriculture what 
Luther Burbank is to agricultural 
creations, Liberty H. Bailey to 
agricultural literature, Jessie Field 
to rural school uplift has utilized the automobile automobile campaign. It is an awakening of the 
and the alfalfa microbe for rural life demonstra- most wonderful kind. 
tion such as has never been known before. When, oh, when, will there be school educa- 

There have been many demonstration trains and tional demonstrations that are as significant as 
their service to the people has been valuable be- this? 





MEETING AT THE WING FARM, MECHANICSRURG, OHIO, WHERE THE OHIO 
STATE ALFALFA GROWERS ASSOCIATION WAS ORGANIZED 
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RECREATION AND SOCIABILITY .IN THE COUNTRY 


LEE F. HANMER 
kussell Sage Foundation, New York City 


The most difficult problem of human existence, 
whether it be in city or country, is that, of living 
together. It is a lot easier to die together as the 
people of numerous communities are so success- 
fully doing. The art of living together is one of 
the finest of the arts; and yet it is the one to 
which we give the least thought in our planning. 

For some reason it seems to be generally as- 
sumed that the social side of life will take care of 
itself, and we hold up our hands in horror when 
some young man or young woman threading 
these intricate and untried paths makes a wrong 
turn. The path is just as difficult to follow in the 
country as it isin the city. I am not sure but that 
it is more so because less has been done there 
about putting up guide posts and charting the 
way. No one questions the desirability of voca- 
tional training and guidance, but what about social 
training and guidance? The one has to do with 
economics and the other with life itself. Wash- 
ington Gladden in his book on “Social Facts and 
Forces” says: “We are not hopelessly drifting in 
the current of social progress; we may shape our 
own course and choose our own port. The busi- 
ness of the farmer is not to let nature have free 
course upon his fertile acres, ad simply reap what 
she brings forth; for, if that were his policy, his 
harvest would be weeds and brambles; his busi- 
ness is to subdue and rule nature, and the more 
fertile the soil the greater the need of such sub- 
jugation; there must be fences and hedges, dikes 
for the streams, ditches for the swamps, deep 
plowing, diligent weeding, careful cultivation, and 
steady application of intelligence and will to 
those fertile acres. And think you that in our 
social or national husbandry we can any more 
wisely dispense with patience and vigilance and 
self sacrificing toil? I tell you nay. Society will 
no more bring forth peace and liberty and order 
and welfare spontaneously than your land will 
bring forth wheat and corn and grapes and peaches 
spontaneously. Civilization does not grow wild; 
it is not a_ natural product; it = is 
a product of the finest of the arts; it is the 
work of reason and conscience and benevolence.” 

Among the agencies that exert a power- 
ful influence for or against social well- 
being there are none more _ impor- 
tant than recreation. I mean recreation in its 
broadest sense—that which we do in our free 
time. During working hours our thought and 
acts are controlled by our tasks, but in the margin 
of the day and on holidays and vacations we do 
what we choose. What we do may or may not be 
that which is best for us or for society. What man- 
ner of men and women our young people are to be- 
come as individuals and as factors in community 
life depends in large measure upon the use or 
misuse of their free time. Do not be misled into 
thinking that this is a problem for the cities only, 
with their congested sections and crowded streets, 
and that the open spaces and green fields and 


running brooks of the country furnish all that is to 
be desired. One of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the recreation movement has been, and to 
some extent still is, the notion that it is all a mat- 
ter of space and equipment. Cities have spent 
thousands upon thousands of dollars in securing, 
laying out and equipping playgrounds only to find 
that the children continued to play in the streets. 
I have seen such playgrounds in charge of a park 
attendant or caretaker practically deserted while 
the streets and alleys were thronged with children. 
Leadership is what is mecessary—leadership 
plus community custom and habit. A neighbor- 
hood sentiment for wholesome recreation is a 
powerful force in the right direction and under 
proper leadership this may be developed. 

How can the desired leadership be secured? 
The per capita cost of employing trained recrea- 
tion leaders is so much greater in the country 
than in the city where large numbers of people 
live within a small area that we cannot yet hope 
for a solution in that way. The Y. M. C. A, 
through its county secretaries, who give a good 
share of their effort to recreation and sociability, 
is helping greatly in the sections where it has been 
established. This work, however, is primarily for 
the boys, although at the play festivals and picnics 
that are organized by them all the people of the 
neighborhood are included. 

The spirit of sociability and getting together 
seems to have gone out of the country. One of 
my earliest recollections as a child on the farm is 
that of seeing my big brother with a tri-colored 
cap of red, white and blue and a shining black 
leather belt with the word “Haymakers” printed 
on it in white letters. These were a part of his 
baseball uniform. Our Pine Grove boys would 
play those of Monterey, Sugar Hill, Townsend, 
Reading Centre and Hall’s Corners in someone's 
meadow or pasture and the whole neighborhood 
would turn out to watch the game. When the 
return games were played in their territory, a 
delegation of supporters would go in wagon loads, 
making a holiday of the afternoon and increasing 
inter-neighborhood acquaintance and sociability. 
Then there were auctions, barn raisings, husking 
bees and Grange picnics at which there would be 
wrestling, stick pulling, broad jumping, and quoits 
which were usually played with horseshoes. At 
the Sunday school picnics and church socials these 
sports seemed to be tabooed, but we had such 
games as, “Drop the Handkerchief,’ “Button, 
Button, Who’s got the Button,” “Going to Jeru- 
salem,” and all those long to be remembered 
kissing games. What has become of the neigh- 
borhood baseball team and the sports at “bees” 
and “raisings”? Gone; and no doubt gone be- 
cause the “bees” and “raisings” and similar getting 
together occasions are no longer necessary in the 
economic program. Improved farm machinery 
and numerous mechanical devices for doing farm 
work have made personal co-operation less and 
less necessary with the inevitable result of less 
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and less social life and neighborliness. Also, in 
the early days of American history the people 
were forced by circumstances to live close together 
and to co-operate in many ways for self-preserva- 
tion. Out of this has developed a sociability that 
has persisted to some extent, but with a steady 
decline under the new conditions that make for 
personal independence and individuality, Every 
farmer lives more and more unto himself and now 
we are beginning to tell him that he must co-oper- 
ate if he is to hold his own in the work of the 
world. He has forgotten how to co-operate in- 
dustrially or socially. The country must learn 
all over again the art of living together and of 
working together. I firmly believe that by play- 
ing together we can learn how to work together, 
and vice versa, and that the promotion of whole- 
some rural recreation will make for the much de- 
sired industrial co-operation. If we are not pre- 
pared to put trained recreation organizers on the 
job in the country, what can be done about it? 

Play and all forms of wholesome recreation 
must be taught, as language and science are 
taught, if adequate training for a full rounded 
life is to be given. “Civilization does not grow 
wild; it is not a natural product,” as Dr. Gladden 
Says. 
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STATE FAIR SCHOOL 
[Editorial.] 

Illinois has a state fair school of which State 
Superintendent Francis G. Blair says: “It has done 
more to create an interest.on.the.part of young 
men in things agricultural than any other one 
thing of which I know. The fourth annual session 
has just closed, October 3-11. There were 125 
boys from all parts of the state enrolled the first 
year, 194 the second year, and 212 the third year. 

The state superintendent has the active co- 
opération of the governor of the state, the presi- 
dent of the’ state board of  agricul- 
ture and of the adjutant general of the 
state. This latter state official provided the camp 
equipment, installed it, and looked after the en- 
tire management as carefully and efficiently as he 
does after a military encampment. The camp 
consists of sleeping tents floored and furnished 
with cots with straw mattresses and_ blankets. 
There are mess tents, toilet tents and a large 
lecture tent. No more ideal camp. arrangement 
could be conceived for men than the one provided 
for these boys. The superintendent of the de- 
partment of education of the state fair is a 
physician and surgeon who gives expert attention 
to the sanitary condition and the health of the 
boys. 

This state fair school is not a school in the ac- 
cepted sense but a place and scheme for intensive 
agricultural education in a few days, 

These boys study the state fair and all that it 
exhibits for the benefit of progressive agriculture 
under expert instructive guidance. 

After nine days of systematic study of this kind 
the boys all know the facts about every section 
of Illinois agriculturally, past and present, and have 
vistas and visions into the future, with an ac- 
quaintance with all of the achievements of all 
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agricultural, horticultural, floricultural, pomolog- 
ical and dairy and poultry leaders in the state as 
demonstrated by display and exhibits. 

Each of the 101 counties has a representative 
of rural schools and also of the town. schools. 
Where the population is from 40,000 to 60,000 
there may be one extra from each class of schools. 
Where there are from 60,000 to 100,000 one extra 
city boy and two extra farm boys are allowed. 
Cook county is allowed fifteen candidates; also 
each county superintendent may nominate an- 
other boy for the farm. This makes a possible 
300 boys. 

F. D, Thompson, principal of the Springfield 
high school, a man in a thousand as a leader of 
boys, has charge of the instruction features and 
of the camp features generally. He has a 
general assistant and an assistant from each con- 
gressional district so that the school is amply 
equipped for instructive guidance and camp man- 
agement, 

The boys take extensive notes of all exhibits, 
write them out with care and write a preliminary 
report on some topics studied. 

Each boy must make clear, instructive and im- 
pressive report to his school and to the Farmers’ 
Institute of his county. He must prepare an 
article on the state fair as he saw it for some 
paper in the county. 

Each forenoon at the state fair is given over to 
observation and study. Evenings the boys  at- 
tend illustrated lectures. A part of each after- 
noon or early evening is taken for the writing of 
notes on the forefoon’s study and observation, but 
the bulk of the afternoon is free for the general 
enjoyment of the state fair. 

There is a physical and athletic director who 
sees to it that there are enough sports and plays 
for the amusement, health and vigor of the lads. 


— 
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THE NEXT STEP IN-THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLUB MOVEMENT 
C. H. LANE, ASSISTANT IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

United Stetes Department of Agriculture. Washington, D. C. 

There are signs that the fural schools are at 
last coming into their own. Long the neglected 
factor in American education, they are now in a 
process of regeneration that is as thoroughgoing 
aS it is necessary. It is not merely that the edu- 
cators have turned their attention to the problem. 
It is not merely that much is currently written on 
the subject—one-fourth of the bulletins published 
in 1912 by the Unitéd States Bureau of Education 
deal directly with rural education. It is rather 
that theory has given place to practice; that the 
work of improving rural education is actually 
under way. 

Teachers of experience armed with the essential! 
facts of rural life, acquainted with the needs of 
the communities they serve, sincere in their faith 
in the country as the place to live in and build up 
citizenship, are doing for the rural districts what 
pioneer teachers of former generations did for the 
city and the town. There are real signs that 
rural teachers are actually accomplishing the work 
that has so long been merely talked about. Old 
one-room ramshackle schoolhouses are torn 
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down to make way for attractive little buildings. 

The awakening from this state of blissful in- 
difference toward country life and country educa- 
tion did not come until the drift from country to 
city had become one of the startling phenomena 
of the age. Then economists exhorted boys to 
“stay on the farm,” but the exhortation came too 
late. What boy was going to stay on the farm 
when opportunity seemed to be everywhere else? 
There were no adequate educational facilities for 
him in the country, nothing to guide him in his 
desire to get along in the world, so he went to 
join the city throng and help diminish the produc- 
ing power of one fundamental class in society, the 
agriculturists. 

“THE NEXT STEP” 

The next step in the boys’ and girls’ club move- 
ment, it seems to me, is really a twostep. We are 
agreed that it should be constructive and _per- 
manent, and in order that it may be so I would 
first make the club work a permanent part of the 
rural school curriculum, and second, give this 
home demonstration or home project work, which- 
ever you may please to call it, permanent financial 
support. 

The club movement is one of the most effective 
educational farm services now being carried on in 
the world. It helps directly the good farmer and 
the man who needs help most, the poor, unsuccess- 
ful farmer. It is particularly the only farm edu- 
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cational force that reaches and improves the luck- 
less farmers who do not read farm bulletins or 
farm papers, do not attend farmers’ institutes, and 
do not learn from successful farmers. 

The corn clubs have tended to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the fathers’ fields year by year. This 
increased yield improves the farmers’ credit and 
raises the selling value of their lands. The in- 
creased prosperity resulting from the club move- 
ment reflects on the business men, improving their 
welfare and financial standing. 


INFLUENCE OF CLUBS ON BOYS AND GIRLS 


Individually the members of clubs are led to 
observe more closely, to recognize good and bad 
qualities in the products they grow, and in the 
insects, fungi, and other various conditions affect- 
ing their work; they meet and learn to solve some 
problems in the improvement of plants, fruits, 
animals, and housework ; they learn that improve- 
ment in one direction is not always or even usually 
accompanied by improvement in all directions. 

From the farmer’s viewpoint, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, language, and even arithmetic fade 
into insignificance before the practical utility of 
this kind of training. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add further 
that the great immediate need of the rural schools 
today is for teachers*who will help to prepare boys 
and girls for farm. life—Address. 


a. 





AN EDUCATIONAL INVENTORY 


The survey idea is not new, but the idea of 
taking account of stock in detail is being applied in 
new fields of activity every year and in the field 
of education it seems quite as 


survey dealing with topography and _ location, 
economic conditions, population, social mind, 


recreation and morals, education, religious condi- 





useful as in ,any other.. In 
fact, if we may judge from the 
more or less elaborate surveys 
of city school systems and the 
few fragmentary ones of coun- 
try schools, a detailed study of 
existing conditions is the first 
logical step in the develop- 
ment or reorganization of an 
educational program. 

The need of a great deal 
of accurate information in re- 
gard to educational conditions 
in rural communities is felt 
by the bureau of education. 
This agency is trying to show 
the desirability of an adequate 
survey in many ways, one of 
which is by the example of a 
study recently made in a 
typical rural county in Mary- 
land.* 





considerable 
It was a good general 


made by another agency was of 
assistance to the bureau. 


*‘An Educational Survey of a Suburban and Rural County, 
Montgomery County, Md.” By H. N. Morse and E. Fred Eastman of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian (burch ard A.C, 
Monahan, Un.ted]States Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1{13, No. 32. 





THE OLD ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 
A sociological survey of this county previously 


tions and social welfare, so 
that it was possible to go 
right ahead with a detailed 
examination of the school con- 
ditions, 


Supervision of the schools in 
this country is in the hands 
of a continuing board of six 
county cOmmissioners  ap- 
pointed by the governor and 
a county superintendent ap- 
pointed by the commissioners. 
The county is the unit. In- 
vestigation of the material 
equipment for education in 
the county seemed to show 
that the chief defects are de- 
fects of architecture in the 
buildings, rather than of 
equipment or condition. Little 
attention is paid to 
lighting, heating or 





proper 
ventila- 


tion. Speaking of the teach- 
ing force the sttrvey says that Mont- 
gomery county is fortunate, because it does 


not show one of the chief weaknesses of 
rural schools in the United States,—a constant 
shifting of teachers from one county to another. . 


An analysis of the school enrollment and at- 
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tendance was made. Examination of the cur- 
riculum showed that conditions are better than the 
average in this county, but still the curriculum 
holds “little that distinctly prepares for country 
life’ —which is not strange when each teacher in 
the county must conduct on the average twenty- 
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specialization, nor would the teachers be able to 
prepare themselves for it if there were. 

(4) The salaries are too low, and in conse- 
quence there are too many relatively inefficient, 
poorly trained teachers. 

(5) There is no proper inducement for highly 

trained men and women, desirous 








THE DEVELOPMENT INTO A VILLAGE SCHOOL 


three recitations a day with the average time 
allotted each recitation only fifteen minutes. But 
this study was not taken up to point out Mont- 
gomery county as a community with good or poor 
schools; rather to show what a survey will bring 
out and to offer some of the in- 





of making teaching a life work 
rather than a temporary means of 
gaining’ a’ livelihood, to devote 
themselves to the work of education 
in the country. 

(6) The buildings and equip- 
ment are not always up to the 
standard, and the rooms are fre- 
quently overcrowded. 

(7) The work is not carried far 
enough in those schools upon 
which a majority of the pupils are 
dependent. In many sections 
pupils desiring work beyond the 
seven or eight grades offered in 
the one-room schools must travel 
away from home to obtain it. The 
children of poorer families are not 
able to go away from home’ to 
school, consequently their educa- 
tion is brought to a premature 
close. 

All the defects mentioned by the 
patrons are inherent in a systent 
of one-room schools, says the in- 
vestigator, who recommends consolidation. 
The only other alternative, he says, is to decrease 
the number of schools, increase teachers’ salaries 
and provide specialists to teach various branches 
of agriculture, domestic science, business, music, 








vestigator’s suggestions for 
remedies. 

The attitude of 
to their 
was 


the patrons 
public school system 
examined in some detail, 
and of course a questionnaire 
was used. And in the course of 
the general survey investigators 
discussed various phases of the 
school question both privately, 
with representative men and 
women, and publicly at meetings 
of farmers’ clubs and similar or- 
ganizations. Of the answers 
to the questionnaire approxi- 
mately three-quarters are 
covered in the following criti- 
cisms :— 

(1) There 
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are too few 
teachers for the amount of 
work to be covered. Each 
teacher is compelled to teach 
too many grades. 

(2) The common. branches 
are not taught with sufficient 
thoroughness, and yet the special 
particular value to country pupils 
undertaken at all. 

(3) There is no room in the curriculum 


branches of 
can not be 


for 








THE RESULTANT MODERN SCHOOL 


manual training and drawing in every school. 
Against the defects noted in the system of 

schools studied the survey calls attention to several 

important sources of strength, namely: Direct and 
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capable supervision; uniform grading; a sufficient 
number of buildings in good repair; a teaching 
force experienced, relatively stable, and efficient; 
a fair beginning of introducing into the cur- 
ticulum those subjects most closely adapted to 
rural needs; and a number of high schools which 
in €quipment and in the grade of work done are 
well above the average for similar communities. 


L. L. W. 





FROM COBBLING TO FARMING 


WINSHIP 


{In Farm and Fireside} 


A. E. 


When one man on two and a half acres in Maine 
clears from $1,200 to $1,500 a year, while the ordi- 
nary Majne farmer scrubs along on from one hun- 
dred to three hundred acres, it is interesting to 
know how he does it. 

Alvin A. Eastman of Dexter, Maine, was 
a cobbler until he was fifty years of age (forty- 
eight, to be exact, for the sake of the purist), by 
which time he was weary of looking after the soles 
of men. As he puts it, “I had pegged and pegged 
and pegged until I was pegged out? 
He announced that he was going 
to farming. Wife and sons — protested. 
“Stick to your last,” said the wife. “Remember 
that you have a family,” said the sons... “Réemem- 
ber that I am pegged out,” said Mr. Eastman in 
1896. “Harness old Dobbin, boys,” said he, and 
he loaded into his wagon bench and tools, lasts, 
leather and all, and piled them up in the loft of 
the barn in the early spring. He had been read- 
ing agricultural papers for several years, and had 
learned several things: Don’t have much land. 
Raise a lot of different crops, so that two can fail 
without causing anxiety. Raise the best of every- 
thing you raise. Have crops ripe when the price 
is the highest. Sell to people who care nothing 
for the price if they get the best when others can- 
not get any. For fifteen years he has cleared 
above all expenses from $1,200 to $1,500 a 
year. 

He specializes in red raspberries, gooseberries 
and currants. These must be in the shade, hence 
he has an orchard of rare varieties of apples. 
This year he sold two hundred barrels of A No. 1 
apples at three dollars a barrel, and the rest went 
to New York city as cider apples at forty cents a 
barrel on the ground and trees. Some years he 
gets five dollars a barrel for apples. 

He has an eighth of an acre in rare strawberry- 
plants—he raises no strawberries, but sells the 
plants. This: year he sold 100,000 plants at 
seventy-five cents a hundred by mail. Postage 
is fourteen cents. He sells by the thousand for 
four dollars. 

In 1907 he sent one bushel of red raspberries 
to Boston, and got two barrels of flour in return. 
He usually markets forty bushels of red rasp- 
berries at about ten dollars a bushel. 

He has five varieties of rare plums. These are 
sold at the leading summer hotels in Maine. He 
has had as high as seventy-five bushels of plums. 
He has had two hundred bushels of gouseberries, 

the price being often six dollars a bushel. He has 
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had as many as two hundred bushels of currants, 
the maximum price being five dollars. 

He is experimenting on cultivating blueberries. 
He has a small patch of rhubarb because it is re- 
liable. This year he sold a ton, much of it being 
ready for market when he received five cents and 
more a pound. 

At the best it costs something to run a two-and- 
a-half-acre farm. The dressing of the farm is 
ingenious. He uses straw mostly. It is very 
cheap there. He packs it all about the trees, 
shrubs and vines. This keeps them safe from the 
fierce Cold. It rots during the winter, and is 
spaded-in in the spring, providing the much- 
needed potash. By. its use he also kills the weeds. 
This is a stroke of genius: The earth is so warm 
in early spring under the heavy carpet of straw 
that all.weed germs sprout and creep up through 
the straw. As soon as. they show themselves, 
Mr, Eastman puts a long fork under the straw and 
lifts it clear of the weeds and drops it back upon 
them, and their career for the year is ended, so 
that-he has practically a weedless garden. 

Picking the berries is quite a trick. At times 
he has as many as seventy pickers in the field at 
once. By a simple device the accounts are accu- 
rately kept without any bookkeeping, settlement 
being made with each picker at the end of the day. 

Mr. Eastman at sixty-three says he is younger 
than he was at forty-eight. . 

“T have seen farms and gardens in every state in 
the Union, but I have never seen one that is more 
interesting than this farm of Alvin A. 
the cobbler. 


Eastman, 





A TENNESSEE POTATO CLUB 

Cumberland county in East Tennessee has a 
school boys’ potato club that is opening the eyes 
of Tennesseans. The average yield per acre in the 
state is only eighty bushels. It has _ been 
supposed that potatoes are not a profitable crop 
in the state. It is claimed that the cost per acre 
of raising potatoes, if one reckons the rent of the 
land, the manure and labor at ten cents an hour, 
is about $75, and the average crop brings only a 
little more than half that at fifty cents a bushel. 

But the school boys of the Cumberland county 
Potato Club averaged 258 bushels, which would 
yield $51 per acre. 

The best yield was 384 bushels 
profit was $78. 
for yield. 

The greatest actual profit was by a lad who 
raised 379 bushels and had a net profit of $111: 
He also received $40, first prize for greatest profit. 

This year may more boys are in the 
planting, of course, a much larger acreage. 

Their success is a revelation to all Tennessee, 
especially to East Tennessee. 
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TRAMP TEACHERS 


FORREST CRESSEY 


[Saturday Evening Post, August 23, 1918. 
righted. ] 

Few educators in America are closer to farm 
conditions and to the future farmers that are now 
carrying their lunch. pails to the district schools 
of this country than is Professor P. G. Holden, 
formerly of the University of Iowa at Ames. He 
was country-born, and has kept close to the farm 
and the “‘littie red schoolhouse” throughout the 
whole of his career. He worked his. way through 
the Michigan Agricultural College by teaching 
in a district school; later he was elected county 
superintendent of schools for his home county, 
and in all of the more important positions he has 
since filled he has never lost his intimate touch 
with the farm home and the children of that home. 

“Real education,” declares Professor Holden, 
‘is teaching. the boy im the terms of his own life. 
You never really reach him until you, do this. 
There is something in the home environment of 
every boy that holds the possibility of awakening 
his sleeping faculties to action—not one thing gen- 
erally, but many. And these things are almost in- 
variably connected with practical work of some 
sort, usually with the activities of the life going on 
about him outside of the school. Boys and girls 
are interested in doing things, not in abstract 
speculations. 

“T was teaching a little district school in Michi- 
gan and was about as unsuccessful as the average 
country school teacher. A few of my pupils 
seemed to show an almost human interest in their 
studies, but with most of them study was merely 
a matter of going through the motions. When 
it finally dawned upon me that perhaps this deadly 
indifference was quite as much the fault of the 
system and the teacher as the fault of the pupils, 
I determined to see if I couldn't find out what the 
boys were really interested in and so meet them 
on their own ground. 

“*Boys,’ I said to them, ‘about the biggest 
thing in this country round here is corn, When 
anything threatens the corn crop you can read it 
in your father’s face. And when a crop of corn 
is harvested you begin to count on a fat Christ- 
mas and other good things at home. Now it 
seems to me that we ought to look into anything 
as important to all our homes as corn and _ see 
what we can learn about it. Perhaps we could 
find something that might help your fathers to 
get a larger and surer crop. And because com- 
mon sense teaches us that to get a good crop we 
must have good seed, let’s have a little seed show 
of our own, right here in school. I’d like to have 
every boy ask his father to pick out the best ear 
of carn grown in his field. Then we'll get them 
all together and talk it over.’ 

“The instant this proposal was made I saw a 
new light appear. in the. face of Dick, the dullest 
boy in school. He seemed to awaken suddenly. 
Book lessons were remote and unreal to him, but 
corn was tangible and interesting. Every boy 
brought an ear of corn, selected as being the best 
that the home farm had produced. It was the 


Copy- 


liveliest day that schoolhouse had ever seen. 
The dull boy was fairly tingling with interest, IL 
judged those ears as carefully as I ever judged 
any corn later in life at any national corn show. 
The grading of each ear was explained in detail 
and discussed until every boy agreed that the de- 
cision was fair. 

“After that we improvised a very simple corn 
tester, and the results of the test were awaited 
with keener interest by every one in the school 
than had been any examination ever held in that 
schoolhouse. When the germinating period was 
finished the boys were given a taste of a new 
kind of arithmetic—in fact they didn’t know that 
it was arithmetic. First we made a test to com- 
pute the percentage of germination, and then 
figured the loss from poor germination as com- 
pared with the tests of the best seed corn in the 
state. Then we extended this line of figuring to 
the entire corn crop of the township. The boys 
were open-mouthed at the results; and every one 
of them went home and demonstrated to his father 
how much he was losing on his corn crop every 
year by the planting of inferior seed. There were 
corn conferences in every household, and the 
final result was not only a great stride in the edu- 
cational work in that school district, but a de- 
cided improvement in the corn crop owing to the 
better selection of seed corn and the testing of 
nearly all seed used in the district. 

“Instead of burying myself in books I studied 
the boys of my district and spent every available 
hour of my time in their homes or working with 
them in the fields and barns, finding out in what 
they were interested. From these researches I 
framed the work in the classroom and made a 
consistent attempt to hook up all the lessons with 
the actual life of the pupils. 

“We are facing a revision in our educational sys- 
tem that is bound to be revolutionary. Once I 
heard the president of a freshwater college declare 
that the mission of his institution was to turn out 
one great man—a great statesman, a great scien- 
tist, a great preacher or leader of men. That is 
the old conception of education, the ideal that is 
being pushed into the background by the pres- 
sure of the practical needs of a great nation of 
common people. The new education will not 
bother itself about keeping up the visible supply 
of greatness, but it will aim to teach every young 
man and young woman according to his or her 
needs.” 

The mistress of a little Iowa school, who had 
heard Professor Holden talk for a kind of teach- 
ing that would “meet the boys and girls of the 
farm on their own ground and do something for 
those that cannot go to college,’ determined to 
see for herself if there was anything in this theory 
of teaching farm boys “in the terms of their own 
every-day lives.” As her district was in a dairy 
community she learned how to test milk and de- 
termine its percentage of butterfat. 

“Tn all the tests it’s the quantity of butterfat pro- 
duced that counts jn scoring 9 dairy cow, What 
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do you say to this plan: Each of you big boys is 
to select what he considers the best cow in his 
dairy, weigh her milk each time, and every Mon- 
day bring a sample of her milk here for testing? 
How many of you want to do this?” 

Every hand was raised. The milk tests  in- 
jected into that school a spirit of spontaneous in- 
terest that it had never known before. The work 
of the arithmetic classes was centred on the local 
milk records, and no example in percentage given 
in the textbook had ever inspired the eager at- 
tention that was given to the problem of figuring 
the percentages of butterfat in the various tests. 
This teacher discovered that she had a live school 
and that the big boys were no longer difficult to 
handle. 

Some months later the father of Jim met the 
man whose words had inspired this experiment 
and made a confession. 

“When my boy said, ‘Teacher’s going to have 
a milk test at school,’ I laughed and said it was 
poppycock. But if the rest of the boys were go- 
ing into it I didn’t want him to show the white 
feather. I wasn’t ashamed of my dairy. Now 
Jim’s got a temper, an’ his worst fault as a milker 
had always been that he'd whale any cow that 
didn’t stand still for him. The cow that he was 
testing was a little nervous an’ one night I came 
into the barn just in time to see her give. him a 
kick that would have knocked my disposition into 
a cocked hat, milk or no milk! I expected to see 
him go at her with the milking stool and lay it on 
where she'd feel it most. You could have pushed 
me over when he got up quietly, talked soft to 
her, and began milking again as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Then it had always been his job to water the 
cows. There’s a stream in the little pasture, and 
he was expected to drive the cows to it night and 
morning. He generally went through the 
motions, but it‘took a lot of watching to see that 
he didn’t slight this part of the performance. 
He’d rush them through their drinks as if he was 
afraid they’d founder themselves. You know how 
boys aré when they're just going through the 
motions with something they’re not interested 
in? But after the teacher started that milk 
weighing and testing business the rush at the 
creek was all over. That cow and all the others 
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with | her “were fairly teased to drink. They 
were tempted with salt and given an extra chance 
at the water. 

“That wasn’t all. He began to study into the 
feed question, and finally asked me to buy some 
stuff that he thought would make more milk and 
increase the butterfat. I bought it, just to humor 
him, but only enough for the cow that he was test- 
ing. When I saw what it did for her you better 
believe the rest of ‘em had the same ration too. 
That teacher certainly got Jim going, and he 
wound me up. I wouldn’t take a lot of money 
for what it’s done for us. He’s interested in his 
school now and interested in the work at home. 
And the fathers of the other boys tell me about 
the same story. That teacher certainly started 
something. She’d have a hard time getting away 
from this district. Why, she’s got every one of 
us interested, old and young, and we’ve got the 


livest school district in the whole country.” 
0 900900 


DEMONSTRATION VERSUS EXPERIMENTATION 


In modern agricultural work in agricultural 
college and high school the day of experimentation 
is fast passing and demonstration is taking its place. 
For a long time the emphasis was placed on ex- 
perimentation. New schemes, new seeds, new 
fertilizers, new machinery, new methods, new de- 
vices were in universal demand by specialists, but 
the farmers gave little heed. So often the thing 
they bought did not work with them that they 
ceased to buy even the best and most practical 
appliances. 

Today no experiment is regarded as having a 
mission until it has so demonstrated its worth, 
theoretically and practically, that a wayfaring man 
though a fool can get results from it. Whereas, 
formerly, there was ten per cent. demonstration, 
and ninety per cent experimentation, it is now re- 
versed and is ninety per cent demonstration. 

The agricultural department of the Boise High 
School has its students, boy and girls, go out and 
demonstrate to farmers and orchardists all sorts 
of modern ideas and appliances, 

As a result, such is the belief of the public in the 
high school, especially in the work in agriculture, 
that they can pay the head of the department as 
much as other cities of the size pay the high school 
principal or superintendent. 
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The Corn-Silk Baby 


Bertba Scott 


Ob, the Cornesilk baby is a wonderful 
cbild, 

Altbougb neglected sbe never grows wild. 

Sbe wears sheath gowns, so 7 am told, 


With tassels of silk, the color of gold, 


Sbe never walks, sbe always stalks, 

I’m not so sure sbe even talks— 

But this is true, thougb you'll think it’s 
queer— 


B've often seen ber raise one ear, 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


LOS ANGELES 

It is needless to say that I always find many 
features of school work to admire in Los Angeles. 
All in all no other city that I know is quite so far 
ahead of mere tradition and artificiality as is this 
city. It is always a luxury to be in these schools. 
The regret always is that time is so limited that I 
do not see as much of as many schools as I desire 
to see. 

Los Angeles dares to do things out of the usual 
and her latest departure is to have a concrete 
schoolhouse, the Wadsworth, all on the ground 
floor. 

The cost is but $2,000 a room for fourteen class- 
rooms. 

The building is on three sides of a two-acre 
jot. The building is 240 feet on the west side, 
228 feet on the north side, and 196 feet On the 
south side. 

The building is twenty-six feet deep. 

Each room is 26 by 30 feet. There is an offic 
and a teachers’ room. 

On the third side of the lot are the toilets and 
the janitor’s home, a sloyd room and kindergarten. 

The interior of the grounds is for play and for 
the gathering of the children for any school exer- 
cise. 

Ultimately there will be a tent for a meeting- 
place of the entire school. 

Each room has its own hall way and cloak room 
5 by 26 feet. 

Outside doors open into the hall way and not 
into the schoolroom, 

Windows on one side make the side nearly 
all glass, but on the other side they are narrow 
windows along the top of the room. 

There are 600 children in the Wadsworth, but 
none above the sixth grade. This description 
gives a faint idea of the building, but if read with 
care the details will appear. In brief it is a one- 
story building, on three sides of a two-acre lot, 
with fourteen rooms, costing $2,000 per room, the 
building being 26 feet deep, each room 26 by 30 
feet, with a hall way opening to the street and to 
the inner court, 5 by 26 feet. : 

LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOLS 

Eight years ago Los Angeles had an enroll- 
ment in the high school of 1,400. Now the Cen- 
tral high has 2,100; the Polytechnic high 2,000; 
the Manual Arts, 1,800; the Holywood, 1,100; the 
ninth grade (high) in the Intermediate school, 
1,000; and three smaller high schools have a total 
of 600. 

The gain in graduates is 64 per cent. in one 
year. 

THE CASTELLAR 

One of the schools that I cannot miss is the 
Castellar, not because the work is better than in 
other schools but because it is so different ; because 
it has tinusual needs and meets its own needs. 

The slogan of Mrs. Smith, the principal, is quite 
unusual: “Do not force anything upon any child 


or teacher.” Despite the endless amount of work 
being done and the limitless variety of ways: of 
accomplishing things there is an air of ‘no haste” 
such as is rarely seen. 

COBBLING 

The effort to have the boys and girls fix them- 
selves up was beyond expression. There was 
nothing in the atmosphere of the. district that 
made it respectable to be dudish, and cleanliness 
and neatness' were dudish in their eyes. 

Polish shoes? Never. That would be the end 
of the limit in dudishness. Whole shoes? Well, 
perhaps so, that would be saving and possibly 
healthy. Consequently Mrs. Smith installed a 
cobbler’s bench with a kit of simple tools, with a 
little leather of varieties, and other indispensables. 

She had a teacher who could suggest ways and 
means. Very soon there were boys who could 
suggest way and means to other boys. . Every boy 
now mends his own and his sister’s shoes. From 
whole shoes it was not a long way to clean shoes. 

It is no longer. a disgrace to, be clean. Boys do 
not hesitate to come to the school shop and brush 
the dust out of their clothes thoroughly and 
cleanse the spots out on Friday afternoon, which 
is “Clothes Cleaning and Pressing Day” at the 
school shop at the Castellar School. 

They have even taken to the cleaning of their 
hats. The whole community has spruced up since 
the boys take pride in being clean and whole. 
The girls do all this ‘at home. 

AN INCENTIVE 

One of the first incentives to cleanness and 
wholeness was when one of the boys. got a good 
job because he was an eighth grade boy at seven- 
teen, and was “as clean as any fellow.” Many a 
fellow is looking after himself because he wants 
a better job. 

He had learned to use the typewriter in school 
and applied for his job on the typewriter. He 
was the first fellow from the ranks to get a posi- 
tion up town and the district, in school and out, 
was more proud of him than of any other lad 
among them. 

One lad bought a horse brush for his clothes 
at home because it was “stiffer and would last 
longer.” They all know now how to get grease 
spots out and as one fellow said: “The time to go 
for it is while it’s a new spot.” 

To live be clean is a great achievement. 

NURSERY 

Domestic science’takes in nursery practice. 
Little children are brought to the school and left 
there while the mothers have to go out to work 
and they are cared for by the domestic science 
class. The girls who are learning to sew also learn 
to take care of babies. They give the little ones 
that never had any care at home a daily bath, feed 
them right and at the right time, make good 
things for them to wear and put them to sleep at 
the right time and under right conditions. 





(Continued on page 381.) 
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BOTANICAL INSPIRATION * 

Professor L. H. Bailey is surely in a class by 
himself, and so distinct and advanced is his class 
that it is not going to be easy for anyone to get 
into that class. Few men have written as many 
books on both teaching and science as has he. 
All are valuable and this is the most valuable of 
all; indeed, it is invaluable. We give his points of 
view. Secondary schools should teach plants rather 
than science. The teaching should be for the advan- 
tage of the pupil rather than the glory of the 
teacher of the science. Good teaching results in 
quickened perception rather than in accumulation 
of facts. A pupil should come at first to the study 
of plants and animals with little more than his 
natural and native powers. Every animal and 
plant contends for an opportunity to live, 
and this is the central fact in_ the 
study of living things. Every one can love plants 
and nature. Every person is interested in the 
evident things, few in the abstruse and recondite. 
Education should teach persons to live rather than 
to be scientists. 

The youth is by nature a generalist. He should 
not be forced to be a specialist. Good botanical 
teaching for the young is replete with human in- 
terest. Technical knowledge of a subject does 
not make a good teacher. There are other ideals 
than those of mere accuracy. It is more im- 
portant that a teacher be a good teacher than a 
good botanist. One may be so exact that his 
words mean nothing. An imperfect method 
adapted to one’s use is better than a perfect 





**Botany for Sesentery obese Schools: A Guide to the Knowledge of the 
Vv tation in the Neigh L. H. Bailey. Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. 465 pp. Price, $1.25. "Tee Yor: The Macmillan Company. 
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method that cannot be used. A good teacher is 
better than all the laboratories and apparatus. 
When beginning to teach botany think more of 
the pupil than of botany. The pupil’s mind and 
sympathies are to be expanded; the science is 
not to be expanded. The teacher who thinks 
first of his subject teaches science; he who thinks 
first of his pupil teaches nature study. The book 
should be a guide to the plant; the plant should 
be a guide to the book. Excite a pupil’s interest 
rather than his wonder. Remember that garden 
plants and field crops are as botanical and as well 
worth the attention of botanists as are wild flowers. 
In his “Botany for Secondary Schools,” Pro- 
fessor Bailey lives up to his ideals completely and 
nobly. 
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WEST CHESTER TROUBLE 

The Journal of Education has frequently said 
within the last few months that we must not be 
surprised at any educational explosion, especially 
at any educational institution explosion, but in 
the wildest flight of fear it never occurred to us 
that the West Chester, Pennsylvania, State Nor- 
mal School could be included in our warning. Ab- 
solutely nowhere between the seas was there a 
State normal school more immune from undesir- 
able experiences than was the West Chester insti- 
tution. There is no man in educational leader- 
ship in the entire country more uniformly re- 
spected, more universally admired, more com- 
pletely exempt from the faintest flush of suspicion 
of weakness of any kind than is Dr. George 
Morris Phillips, the principal. There is no one 
whose administrative efficiency has been more 
clearly demonstrated or more unreservedly recog- 
nized. There is no educational institution in 
whose faculty there is more genuine harmony, 
more ardent loyalty, or higher efficiency. In 
scholastic standards, in professional spirit, in 
financial management, and in numerical growth, 
the West Chester Normal School has left nothing 
to be desired. 

We have known the school and the leaders in 
the faculty and the principal through all the years 
of his administration, and to us it appears to be 
scholastically, professionally, financially and in 
personnel as flawless as a human institution can 
be. 

And yet, without creating a suspicion of laxity, 
of inefficiency, or of indiscretion on the part of the 
principal or of the members of the faculty, the 
West Chester State Normal School finds itself in 
the worst conceivable snarl officially and legally. 

We have no disposition to attempt to unravel 
the tangle, least of all to administer rebuke to 
any individuals or group of individuals. The 
end is beyond human prescience or even a 
Yankee guess. So swiftly have events passed 
that they remind one of a cyclone whose path is 
ineffaceable, but whose speed is beyond the power 
of any humanly devised instrument to record. 

So far as is known, it all results from the fact 
that the steward, a remarkably efficient business 
manager, is suspected of having left that part of 
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the country with a student soon after her gradu- 
ation in June. 

There is never any good time for such a scandal 
but some times are worse than others, and this 
was the worst time apparently for this particular 
occurrence. The recently adopted school code 
provided for the possible transfer of normal school 
property from private ownership and 
control to public ownership and  con- 
trol, and Dr. Phillips’ efficiency had achieved 
this for his school in advance of all others and but 
for this social episode the new board of control 
would have assumed office very soon, but this 
strange event led to all sorts of inexplicable com- 
plications which jeopardized even the purchase of 
the property by the state. 

It is inconceivable that a state as well poised as 
Pennsylvania with as distinguished a state board 
of education as that which now presides over the 
destinies of all state educational affairs, with as 
influential a body of alumni as has that institu- 
tion, should allow any wrong to be done either to 
President Phillips or to the school two of the 
greatest educational assets of the state. 
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BLUE RIBBONS 

It was a privilege, the past summer, to be on 
the farm of Mr. Bellows of Maryville, Missouri, 
in whose home “den” the decorations were all 
“ribbons,” blue or red. There were literally 
hundreds of these ribbons won by shorthorn 
cattle in state, national and international stock 
exhibitions. One group represented $7,500 in 
cash premiums aside from imexpressible honors 
that had been won at the same time. 

Happy man? Proud man? Well, I do not 
need to answer that, but Mr. Bellows has cashed 
in on his happiness and pride. He has two auc- 
tion sales a year from which the receipts are 
fabulous. 

He has one cow, not famous personally, whose 
calves, sold as yearlings, have brought $5,100, 
which makes a great investment. He sold one 
yearling heifer for $650, bought her back a few 
months later for $820 and soid her first calf at 
auction for $1,500. One yearling bull born and 
bred on the farm brought $3,400 in South 
America, and one heifer born and bred on this 
farm was sold for $8,000 in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, which is said to be the highest price ever paid 
for a shorthorn heifer. 

The educational lesson I brought away from a 
half day on one of the finest shorthorn farms in 
the country was that it pays to do the best work, 
to have the best stock, to give it the best care, but 
after all one must win prizes to get the greatest 
returns for one’s efforts in any line. Would the 
great breeders of South America pay such prices 
for any animals unless they had become known 
the world over through winning the blue 
ribbon in an international stock exhibit? 

Educationally too many of us are contracted in 
our thought and think in too small units. We 
are content with a little local praise, with our own 
self-conscious opinion. 

How many teachers get solid comfort in growl- 
ing about other teachers and superintendents who 
“play to the galleries”! How many teachers con- 
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sider it a virtue that no one knows of their super- 
latively good work but themselves? How many 
take pride in the fact that they successfully hide 
their light under a bushel? 

The schools of America must plan to win blue 
ribbons in the tests of the world. 

No school can know the value of its work just 
because it pleases its teacher. It is better to win 
the approval of a discriminating principal, better 
yet, to win the appreciation of the superintendent 
who compares all schools of the system, but one 
can never be justified in real satisfaction who has 
not won blue ribbons in vital tests in contests 
over a large area, 
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SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


The president of a New England university 
sent the following letter by mail to every mem- 
ber of the faculty early in the present college 
year. It is not to be wondered at that a univer- 
sity under such an administration breaks New 
England college records in growth and efficiency. 

September 26, 1913. 

Dear Professor —;The university is pass- 
ing through a period of rapid growth. 
This naturally produces new problems 
and makes more difficult the solution of 
some of the old ones. The successes of 
the past have come as the result of the 
hearty co-operation of all members of 
the faculty. The efficiency of the future 
will be in direct proportion to the help- 
ful contributions made by faculty mem- 
bers. 

I take’ this opportunity to invite you to 
make suggestions for improvements. 
Won’t you bring suggestions to the office 
so that we may talk them over? I want 
the help that will come from personal dis- 
cussion, 

I wish to assure you that the university 
has no secrets. If some story of policy 
or practice comes to your attention that 
seems unreasonable or unwise, please 
come to the office and find out the truth. 
The truth will often differ from the 
story. 

Custom has made the college executive 
one of the most lonesome men in the 
world. I beg you, my friend, to break 
this custom so far as it applies at the 
University of Maine. I need your help. 

I must have it if your dreams and mine 
for this institution are to be realized. 
Sincerely your friend, 


’ 
President. 





HOLMES TO MT. VERNON 

Superintendent W. H. Holmes of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, has been elected to the superin- 
tendency of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., at $5,000, This 
is encouraging to New. England, as it maintains 
the pace set since George E. Johnson went from 
Hyde Park, Don C. Bliss from Brockton, H. D. 
Hervey from Malden, Charles A. Prosser from 
the state deputyship, H. L. Brittain from Hyde 
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Park, U. G. Wheeler from Everett, Stratton D. 
Brooks from Boston, R. J. Condon from Provi- 
dence, H. T. Watkins from Reading, men who in- 
creased their salaries from two to five thousand 
dollars each by leaving New England. Mr. 
Holmes’ salary is doubled by the promotion. It 
demonstrates the popularity of New England 
men. 
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FLIPPER STICK 

The president of a university was one of the 
great teachers of America. In connection with 
the university there was an _ elementary school 
used by the teacher training department. 

The principal of the training department said 
to the president, the great teacher, that there was 
a boy in the first grade who, over age, could 
not learn the alphabet. “Send the ‘ad to me,” 
said the president. “I'll teach him that alphabet 
in short order.” The president saw the trouble 
at ance. They were taking the letters in regular 
order, whereas they should take the more strik- 
ing letters first. 

Pointing to the letter Y he asked: “What is 
that?” “A flipper stick” was flashed back by the 
child. 

The president threw up his hands and sent the 
lad back to his class. 

Today that flipper stick boy, who saw _ form, 
shape and suggestiveness in everything, has the 
finest artistic home furnishing establishment in 
the city and is authority in furnishing and deco- 
rating for the state. He has cashed in the genius 
that could see a flipper stick in the letter Y. 
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UNSATISFACTORY TESTS 
The Boston Daily Globe, one of the leading 
dailies in the city, has this to say editorially on 
“Unsatisfactory Tests:—” 

Written ‘examinations never have been, 
are not and never will be true tests of 
a student’s knowledge and capability. 

They are makeshifts with more abuses 
than uses. 

Sir William Osler of Oxford Univer- 
sity rightly contends that the work of a 
student from the day he enters school 
ought to count for qualification and that 
he ought not to be under the continual 
fear of a set of questions to be answered 
on paper. 

The distinguished professor of medi- 
cine refers particularly to methods of 
medical training, but his remarks can, 
without distortion, be made to apply to 
education generally. 

“Watch your man handle a patient,” 
he says to the members of the teaching 
staff at St. George’s hospital in London. 
“Fifteen minutes at the bedside is worth 
three hours at the examination table.” 

The Journal of Education has been making 
somewhat similar suggestions more timidly for 
a long time. 
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FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOMES 
Thirty years ago Charles N. Crittenton started 
one of the noblest lines of philanthropic work 
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ever devised—the establishing of homes for un- 
fortunate unmarried girls and young women and 
their babes. There are now. seventy of these 
homes in the United States and others in Mexico, 
France, China and Japan. They care for nearly 
ten thousand girls a year. The saddest part of 
it is that ninety-five per cent. of the unfortunate 
girls are in their teens, Many of them are en- 
tirely rescued, and make good members of 
society, often marrying well. 





i sais 


BOSTON PLAYGROUNDS 

The world does move. The Boston city council 
and the much magnified finance commission of 
the city provided for by the state legislature 
voted to appropriate half a million dollars for 
street improvement. 

The citizens of the Allston ward of Boston, 
headed by a candidate for the state Senate and 
candidate for the House of Representatives, made 
earnest protest against the appropriation until a 
playground is provided at a cost of $60,000, for 
which amount a field of ten acres can be pur- 
chased. As a land investment, pure and simple, 
it would be of great advantage to the city, while 
in character investment it would be of inestimable 
profit. 


,™ A. 





Hon. J. L. McBrien, ex-state superintendent 
of Nebraska, has been appointed specialist in 
rural education of the United States Bureau of 
Education. Mr. McBrien was one of the first 
men in the country to magnify rural education 
along new lines, and he will energize the move- 
ment intelligently and heroically. 


School sanitation should receive immediate 
attention. There should be a national crusade 
for good sanitation in all old buildings. New 
buildings are likely to be well cared for in this 


regard. 


In trimming your subjects be sure that you 
cut out the suckers that sap the child and the 
growths that are worse than useless, like most 
definitions and explanations. 


The school must consider both a child’s in- 
heritance and environment, and education must 
work out from both. 


Where land is not worth more than $150 an 
acre every school should have at least one acre. 


Every time you supplant artificiality with 
reality you have made a great achievement. 


Don’t waste your time and energy examining 
the written work of your school. 


Not “Back-to-the-farm,” but “Stay on the farm,” 
should be the slogan. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


Agriculture is vastly more all-pervading than 
any other industry. 


The best rural school helps the rural homes. 


Not all of any subject is fundamental. 
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These girls now take good care of their own 
baby brothers and sisters at home, and it is the 
talk of Mexican and Italian homes that babies 
need better care. 

FOLLOW-UP WORK 

Mrs. Smith and her teachers follow up the boys 
and girls after they leave school. Often these 
Italians do not “get on to themselves” until they 
leave school, and many a one is immensely helped 
and developed after leaving school. Rocco was 
such an Italian youth. He had to work so hard 
and so many hours out of school and had to think 
so much of his out-of-school work in school, that 
he did not do himself or his school work jusfice. 
3ut when he did not have to go to school and 
could work until two o’clock on his fruit route 
he could come to school at three and stay till five, 
and do very much in those two hotrs of keen 
activity. There was some one always ready to 
help him. By and by he was going to be married 
and he wanted to make a beautiful chest for his 
new home, and at school, after school, he made 
a wonderfully fine chest, 10 by 12 by 30 inches. 
The whole neighborhood loves the school under 
such conditions. 

A Mexican who works in car trenches all day 
comes to the evening school and gets hold of ways 
and means in hand work and brain work that he 
says will lift him out of the trenches. He says 
the evening work now means much more to him 
than day school meant when he was there. 

MOTHERS’ BASKETRY 

Mothers come in the late afternoon and learn 
to make better baskets, and do new needle work. 
They had done old-time work but only in a few 
features. Now they become more efficient. in 
basketry, in weaving, and in carpet making. 

They usually work out in the yard under the 
trees. 

Many a mother brings her baby with her. No 
one is ever turned away. Each woman is helped 
to make the thing she wants to know how to make. 

SAVING GIRLS 

The culmination of all this is the saving of ig- 
norant, poor girls from lives of immorality. A 
Mexican girl of fifteen had been wholly indifferent 
to her reputation for immorality. She had 
limited mental capacity. Nothing in books in- 
terested her. The teachers tried to impress upon 
her that it was very bad to do as she did, but she 
had a deaf ear to all this until she took sewing and 
earned good money with her needle work, which 
was better than that of other girls. Then she 
stayed in afternoons and evenings and worked. 

In the nursery work she fell in love with the 
care of babies, was passionately fond of their care, 
and one day she said to her teacher: “I am good 
girl, I earn good money, I going to get married 
and take care of old father.” 

Wonderful work industrially, healthfully, 
socially, civically and morally is being done in 
many a public school of which the Castellar is a 
noble example. 

The Castellar is for the community and not the 
community for the Castellar, 
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AGRICULTURE IN BLEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 


The growth of sentiment in favor of teaching 
the principles of agriculture in the elementary 
schools has been rapid in recent years. There 
are now thirteen states in which the teaching of 
agriculture in the rural common schools is re- 
quired by law. It is encouraged by state and 
county school officers, and taught in some of the 
rural schools of thirty-one other states. In all, 
forty-four states and outlying possessions are 
making some effort to teach the underlying 
principles of agriculture in the rural common 
schools. 

For several years there have been a number 
of special or private elementary schools which 
have taught agriculture with apparent success. 
Among these are the Hartford School of Horti- 
culture and the Watkinson Farm School, near 
Hartford, Conn., the Farm and Trades School, 
in Boston Harbor, Mass., and the Haight Agri- 
cultural School, Muskegon, Mich. 


The Baron de Hirsch Agricultural 
and Industrial School, at Woodbine, 
N. J., regularly opened for students in 


1894, provides general and agricultural education 
of elementary grade, combined with a large 
amount of practical farming and horticulture, for 
a limited number of boys and girls. 

There are somewhat similar schools at East 
Lake, Ala., Rabun Gap and Rome, Ga., and 
Weiser, Idaho. 

The agricultural work which is now being at- 
tempted in the public schools in different parts 
of the country includes not only instruction by 
means of textbooks, of which there are now a 
considerable number, but also several different 
phases of practice work or _ special instruction, 
among which are the following:— 

(1) Nature study with 
domestic animals, and soils. 

(2) School-garden work, including the grow- 
ing of flowers, vines, and shrubbery for the im- 
provement of school and home grounds and of 
vegetables in gardens at the schools or at home. 
(Pl. VIII, figs. 1 and 2.) 

(3) Lecture courses and institutes for rural 
school children referred to above under the discus- 
sion of university extension work in agriculture. 

(4) The organization of clubs among rural 
school children to encourage the boys to under- 
take simple experiments with fertilizers and field 
crops and the girls to engage in some kind of 
domestic-science work. (Pl. IX, figs. 1 and 2). 
Very successful boys’ corn clubs, cotton clubs, 
potato clubs, and other like organizations have 
been developed in different parts of the country, 
and similar success has attended the efforts to or- 
ganize the girls into domestic-science clubs in 
Illinois, Nebraska, Texas and other states. 

(5) Boys’ rural encampments, in which regular 
camp duties are interpersed with athletics and 
other amusements, lectures, instruction in agri- 
culture, and practicé in judging farm crops and 
live stock, 


plants, farm crops, 


*This summary of the situation of elementary agrécultura! in- 
struction is from a bulletin of the Department of Agrieulture— 
“Office of Experiment Sta tions—Circular 106, Rev.,” by A. C. Trae 
and Dick J. Crosby, entitle | ‘The American System of Agrigujtyrg} 
Fdueetion.”’ 
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SPRINGFIELD SCHOOLS 


Can the child become acquainted too soon with 
the ever mystery of the unfolding of a green plant 
from a tiny seed, the bursting of a budded twig 
into leaf or flower? Is there any better or more 
simple way of teaching the little tot thought for 
others, the rights of others, than through the 
study of the likes and dislikes of birds and insects? 
A child who, since he can remember, has always 
made the feathered and furry creatures his friends 
has a store of wealth and comfort which can 
never be exhausted. 

All children cannot be artists and creators, but 
they can all be appreciators if their eyes are 
opened to the wonders about them. If they 
recognize the history and meaning behind the tree 
or plant, and appreciate even a little of the 
mystery of life, growth and change; the laws of 
cause and effect; all will prepare them to become 
better informed, more self-reliant men and 
women. 

One of the most complete, varied, and practi- 
cal departments in the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) schools is that of nature study. It is not a 
department with a cut and dried curriculum, but 
has been a gradual development from a small be- 
ginning. New phases are constantly being 
added. 

Several years ago Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, then 
superintendent of schools, became interested in 
the work of Miss Fannie A. Stebbins, one of the 
room teachers. He was so pleased with what she 
was doing to interest the children in plant and ani- 
mal life that he asked her to give the same informa- 
tion to the training school, then in session. Later 
she was asked to go from room toroom and give 
short talks to the children on varied subjects, such 
as flowers, trees, roses and lichens and other 
plants. She ‘encouraged the teachers to grow 
plants from seeds, to keep insects and small ani- 
mals in the rooms, so that the children could 
watch them. Now she spends all her energy in 
inspiring the teachers, that they may daily awaken 
the interest of the children and teach them the 
necessary facts. 

Under the head of Nature Study is now included 
plants, trees, common forms of animal life, habits 
and characteristics of birds, the simpler laws of 
physics and chemistry, the study of foods, hygiene 
and practical gardening. The subject matter is 
all graded so that at no time does the pupil study 
subjects beyond his comprehension. 

Plant study is begun in the first and second 
grades. Different varieties are grown from the 
seed. The stages of development and the rela- 
tion between the plant and its environment are 
noted. A sense of ownership is encouraged in 
the child, for each has his own plants, which he 
cares for and protects. He learns to distinguish 
between “my” property and “your” property and 
to respect your rights. 

The study of animals, insects, and fish is also be- 
gun in the first grade. The teacher has grass- 
hoppers, crickets, pollywogs, frogs, newts, white 
mice, or rabbits in the room. The children watch 


them all with eager interest, observe their habits, 
discuss their likes and dislikes, and ‘so learn to re- 
spect the feelings of others. The association with 
pets is particularly beneficial as it does away with 
any fear of or dislike for them. It is unnecessary 
to tell a child not to hurt the mouse. The 
teacher’s handling and the privilege of touching 
the little animal insures tender treatment. An 
interesting fact was brought out by a recent in- 
vestigation, which showed that out of a great 
number of criminals confined in prisons in this 
part of the country not one of them had ever had 
a pet or owned a garden. 

Minerals are taken up in the fourth grade 
and here the collecting instinct is  en- 
couraged. 

The study of the food and habits of birds 
naturally leads to feeding them in the winter 
time. The economic value of the bird is also em- 
phasized—his usefulness to the farmer in eating 
harmful insects and weed seeds. 

Another practical course is the study of the ma- 
terials out of which clothing is made. Cotton, 
flax, and silk are all raised in small quantities in 
the ‘schoolroom. The methods by which these 
raw products are made usable are explained. In 
some cases dolls’ tam-o’-shanters have been made 
out Of the silk spun from the cocoons. The grow- 
ing of silkworms has also necessitated the culti- 
vation of mulberry trees. Miss Stebbins has 
superintended the importation and planting of 
these trees in several of the school yards. Ex- 
periments have also been made with simple 
vegetable dyes. 

The study of physical science is begun in the 
sixth grade. Experiments are made by the 
teacher to show the properties of heat, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and starch. During this work it is the 
aim of the teacher to awaken the questioning in- 
stinct of the pupil, to answer his questions rather 
than to ask them herself. 

In the ninth grade a survey. of local geology is 
given. This includes the topography of the 
region with the reasons for its present condition, 
the rock strata and the effect of the glacial 
period. 

School gardens, although a recent feature, are 
now recognized as an important part of the school 
life. As yet there are only three Springfield 
schools that have well-developed gardens,-— 
Armory Street, White Street, and Indian 
Orchard. Here, the children have plots of their 
own which they plant, tend, and harvest them- 
selves. In the Indian Orchard School special 
emphasis is laid on the financial side of garden- 
ing. Prices of seeds are kept, labor estimated, 
and the products sold so that not only the chil- 
dren but the parents, most of whom work in the 
mills, may realize the possibilities of market gar- 
dening as a profession. 

The children from the first grade are encour- 
aged in habits of cleanliness and tidiness and are 
made to realize the importance of fresh air. The 
subject is carried on with a different topic for each, 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
(A Garden for Public Scheol Children) 


grade, so that by the time the pupil has reached 
the ninth grade he has learned about the skin, the 
muscles and blood, respiration, foods and diges- 
tion, the nervous system, and last of all, civic 
hygiene,—the care of the house and the city, the 
function and duties of a board of health. 

The multiplication table and the copy book sink 
into insignificance beside the large moral ideas, the 
practical knowledge this departmeyt teaches its 
pupils. The whole course of lives may be changed 
by chance observations made in this work. The 
woman who recognized the value of these ideas 
to the children, and who has worked them all out 
in wonderful detail for others to impart, goes 
about her present work of supervising and plan- 
ning new fields, and only those who come in con- 
tact with her in her daily work realize what a help 
and inspiration she is, and what a field of opportu- 
nity she opens to the children of Springfield. Miss 
Stebbins is happy when tramping about the fields 
and woods, watching with keen interest their ever 
shifting phases. She delights in discovering the 
hiding-places of birds, telling others about them 
and inciting their interest and enthusiasm. She is 
a teacher in the highest sense of the word, not a 
preacher, but one who stimulates others to ob- 
serve and discover things for themselves.— 
R. H. C., in Western New England Magazine. 


_— == 


GOOD QUESTIONS FOR BOYS FROM FARMS 

Do you know any of these ponies so that you 
can tell them at sight? Which ones? Polo 
pony, Welsh pony, Dartmoor pony, Arab 
pony, hackney. pony, Shetland pony. 

Do you know any of these horses so that you 
can recognize them at sight? Which? The 
Arabian, Coach horse, Percheron, Clydesdale. 

Do vou know any of these cattle so that you can 
tell them at sight? Which? Shorthorn, Polled 
Durham, Hereford, Jersey, Holstein, Guernsey, 
Ayrshire, Red Polled, Devon. 

Do you know any of these varieties of sheep so 
that you can tell them at sight? Which? 
Merinos, Southdown, Shropshire, Cotswold, Black- 
faced Highland, Angora goat. 

Do you know any of these varieties of fowl so 
that you can tell them at sight? Which? Ducks, 
geese, turkeys, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode 
Island Red, Orpington, White Leghorn, Cochin 
China, Game, Indian game, Bantam. 

What is soil? Subsoil? Clay soil? Sandy 
soil? Gravel? Loam? Humus soils? 

Why rotate crops? 

Name some legumes. Tell some characteris- 
tics of clover. Name the varieties of clover that 
you know. Tell some characterist*es of alfalfa. 
Of cow peas. Of soy bears 
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The great world outside of college walls cares little for the letters after one’s name, put 
the world does care for what one is and for what one can do. The world is cold, relent- 
less, and unsympathetic, but it always searches for men of worth and gives its rewards 
gladly to men who know and men who do.—Robert J. Aley, President, University of 


Maine. 
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PRACTISING FIELD AND DOMESTIC ARTS IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


More than five hundred boys and three hundred girls 
of Richland County, North Dakota, country schools got 
into the corn growing and butter making competitions 
this year and worked for the two hundred prizes sub- 
scribed by over a score of the public spirited men and or- 
ganizations of the county. f 

Fifteen hundred ears of carefully cultivated and se- 
lected yellow dent corn known as Minnesota No. 13 were 
jisplayed on a large pyramid in the centre of the agricul- 
‘ural building at Wahpeton early in the fall and the diffi- 
tult task of the judges began. When boys under eigh- 
teen years can raise in their own fields and select with- 
out assistance such a display as was offered this year 
there need be little fear for the future of Richland 
County, at least, as a corn-growing section. For several 
years now County Superintendent Barnes has arranged 
these competitions and as the boys are learning to select 
their seeds carefully the crops are showing phenomenal 
improvement. 

The winner this year is Knute Tideman, who has his 
name engraved on the Connolly trophy, which has not 
yet been won by the same boy three times and become his 
personal property. Besides this honor the winner had a 
trip to the Boys’ and Girls’ Institute at the State Agri- 
cultural fair at Fargo. The other prize winners, many 
of them, also got trips to the fair and some received cash 
prizes. 

The corn was judged by Professor Gordon W. Randlett 
of Fargo, a member of the faculty of the State Agricul- 
‘ural College, who gives it as his unqualified opinion that 
tne equal of the exhibit and its extent has never before 
been duplicated in the state. He was assisted in the 
work by F. H. Hankins, deputy superintendent of 
schools, who rendered him valuable assistance. 

Thirty school districts were represented in the ex- 
hibits sent in by 111 of 300 girls who registered in the 
first butter making contest ever held in the state, which 
was organized like the corn contest by Superintendent 
Barnes and his efficient assistants, Miss Emma Eckes and 
F. H. Hankins. 

Seventy-six of these girls received premiums aggre- 
gating $200. The winner, Anna Schmitt, had her name 
engraved on the Jones trophy and the trophy remains in 
her possession for this year. In judging the butter the 
deputy from the state dairy department valued the points 
as follows: Flavor, forty-five per cent; grain, twenty-five 
per cent; color, fiiteen per cent; salt, ten per cent; finish, 
five per cent. 

Mothers and fathers of Richland County may well be 
proud of their children and of their schools, which are 
crying a new slogan, not “back to the farm,” but “stay 
on the farm,” 
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MISSION OF FORESTERS 


During the past fiscal year 4,686 predatory animals 
were killed by federal officers on the national forests, 
according to an actual count of carcasses. An indeter- 
minate mumber of animals, whose bodies were not 
found, are presumed to have died from poison. 

The ranger’s bag of beasts of prey this year, as shown 
by forest service figures, was made up of 206 bears, 3,541 
coyotes, 133 mountain lions, sixty-two lynx, 583 wild cats, 
sixty-four wolves and ninety-seven wolf pups. The fig- 
ures indicate that the national forests are becoming 
cleared of wild animals that prey upon domestic live- 
stock and game, for the forest ranger fills in odd mo- 
ments between other jobs by thinning out “undesirable 
citizens” of the animal world. 

Wolves are said to cause greater losses to Western 
stockmen than any other of the predatory animals. It 
is estimated that a family of wolves will destroy about 
$3,000 worth of stock per annum, and that one able- 
bodied individual costs the grazing industry $600 a sea- 
son. 

The wolves are of two classes—the smaller prairie 
wolves or coyotes and the larger gray, black, or timber 
wolves, called “lobos.” These latter are the great stock 
destroyers against which the campaign of the rangers 
has been waged. 

The methods of hunting wolves in the West vary. 
On ithe plains wolves are sometimes hunted with dogs 
and horses, but this way is considered expensive and of- 
ten dangerous. This sport is described by Roosevelt in 
his earlier hunting books. On national forests the 
rangers either set out poison or baited steel traps, or by 
watching trails and hiding near a wolf’s den, are able to 
shoot one or both of the old wolves when they return 
from foraging. In no other way, according to the forest 
service, can the number of wolves be kept down so well 
as by finding their dens and destroying the young. 

The skins of the predatory animals killed by the rang- 
ers are either kept as souvenirs or sold for a price or 
for bounty. Wolf skins in the West are said to bring 
from $4 to $6 for robes and rugs; a mountain lion skin, 
$10 to $20; and a bear skin, anywhere from $20 to $150, 
according to size and species. In addition to this there 
are bounties on bear, lions and wolves in most of the 
Western stock states. Wyoming, in ten years, has paid 
out, it is said, over $65,000 in bounties on wolves alone 
and $95,000 more on coyotes and mountain lions. 


Through this activity against these pests, the forest 
ranger, it as said, has saved the stockmen many thou- 
sands of dollars during the vear, while the protection to 
game animals, such as deer, elk, and antelope, is of al- 


most equal importance. 
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I dare say you think that sshoolmasters are oftena bit hard on you in requiring you 


to do things inorder that you may pass the tests of the schvol, but I want to warn you 


that when you get out of the school you are going to have harder schoolmasters than you 


hid before. 


For the world requires that we make good, no matter what happens, and the 


m1 that dozs thinzs amounts to a great deal more than the man who wishes he had done 


things and who promises he will do things, 


The menI am sorry for are the men who 


st»> to think that they have accomplished something before they stop at the grave itself 


You havz got to have your second wind in this world and keep it up until the last minute. 
—President Woodrow Wilson’s Address to Boys. 
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PLANT LIFE AND PLANT USES. _ Elementary 
Textbook. By John Gaylord Coulter, Ph. D. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. IHustrated. 464 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This is one of the most satisfactory all-round school 
books along modern lines with the latest standards in 
the use of science, in providing an industrial and voca- 
tional equipment, that has-been written. It is as scien- 
tific as any elementary school book needs to be. It is 
absolutely reliable as to ats information, clear as crystal 
in its statements, and genuinely attractive through illus- 
trations, pictorial and figurative. It attains all the ends 
of a short course without the evils of lifeless condensa- 
tion, and the achievement of a popular treatise without 
literary vaudeville features. It as eminently satisfactory 
as a preparation for a college course in botany, is pre- 
cisely what every student of agriculture needs for an in- 
telligent appreciation of all kinds of plant 
culture and is a masterly and _ interesting 
treatment of the fundamentals of domestic science. 
We know of no book that does so much for so many 
phases of modern school work and does everything so 
well as Coulter’s “Plant Life and Plant Uses.” 

A few sentences give a suggestion of the author's 
power of statement. “Other living things can change 
foods from one kind to another, but only plants can 
change substances which are not food mto substances 
which are foods.” “It is the kmowing why as well as 
how that makes agriculture a science.” “Plants do not 
get food from the world outside of them. 
From the world outside they get materials from 
which food is made, but food itself they make within 
their own bodies.” “Foods are substances which con- 
tribute directly to the energy, growth, or repair of living 
bodies.” “The whole nature of any living thing is due 
to its heredity plus its environment.” 


JOE, THE BOOK FARMER, MAKING GOOD ON 
LAND. By Garrard Harris. New York: Harper 
Brothers. Illustrated. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The expected has happened and a typical boy's story 

book has come with the fabulously successful corn club 

boy as the hero of agricultural prosperity. There is 
nothing in it that is not individually entirely possible, but 

the massing of so many possibilities in so brief a 

season comes perilously near being impossible. 

While the “story” will not pass the tests of Henry Al- 
bert Phillips it will pass the test of every country boy in 
all America if you give it a chance. 

Garrard Harris has put into*these three hundred and 
fifty pages, with thrilling vividness, the vital facts in mod- 
ern agriculture. There may be no great literary art in 
the story, but there is abundant demonstration of art in 
the graphic setting forth of the minimum essentials of in- 
tensified farming with most glorious triumphs in the 
transformation of the worst four acres on a farm into the 
best land in the country in one season; in the raising of 
two hundred bushels of corn to an acre the first season, 
on the poorest land where the best land never exceeded 
thirtv bushels; in the complete transformation of char- 
acter industry and thrift of several families and of many 
aimless bovs and in the winning of all prizes in sight by 
one fourteen-year-old lad who secured a full scholarship 
prize in the best agricultural college in the United 
States $108 in cash and blue ribbons gabore. 

The book itself is a triumph of genius in that it does 
in story form what everyewide-awake county superintend- 
ent is trying to achieve in his schools. It is a book that 
should go into every rural sehoo!l in America. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AGRICULTURE. By William Granville. Hummel, 
University of California, and Bertha Royce Hummel, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. llus- 
trated. 385 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“High schools located in agricultural communities or 
in towns or cities depending largely upon agriculture for 
their prosperity should provide agricultural courses,” is 
the text of Professor Hummel’s book. He has slight 
appreciation of the materials or methods now employed 
in teaching agriculture in the high schools as they lack 
clearness, definiteness. and, pedagogical foundation. 
“The average university trained. agriculturist, going. out 
to teach, has little understanding of the exact nature of 
the agricultural work which should be given in the high 
school, or of the methods of presenting it. The pure 
science man, to whom the agricultural teaching is fre- 
quently delegated, has still less.” 
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This book assumes or at least seeks to remedy all this, 
and it goes a long way toward doing what it aimed at, It 
is certainly clear and definite. Of this there can be no 
question. As to the pedagogical foundation there will 
always be a chance for difference of opinion but in this 
everyone will agree, the Hummels have definite peda- 
gogical ideas and they live up to them conscientiously. 
The work is treated by years, planning for a full four- 
years’ agricultural course and every phase of the sub- 
ject is scientifically and skilfully treated. 

THE NEW AMERICAN DRAMA. By Richard Bur- 
ton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.25, net; postage, 12 cents. 
Richard Burton, professor of English literature in the 

University of Minnesota, and one of the most gifted and 

deservedly popular lecturers on literature in this coun- 

try or in England, has as rare a gift in writing as in lec- 
turing and teaching. He has specialized in dramatic 
criticism as advantageously as any university man and 
in this delightful volume we have Dr. Burton at his best. 
He can alwavs be relied on implicitly as to the au- 
thenticity of his statements and his style is always choice 
and fascinating. In this book he places before his read- 
ers the native movement of our time in drama, laying 
snecial stress upon significant tendencies and illustra- 
tive personalities. The various chapters discuss such 
subjects as “The Theatre and the People,” “The Ten- 
tative Period,” “Truth,” “Technic,” “Humor and the 

Social Note,” “Fiction and the Drama,” and “The 

Theatre and Education.” A successful effort has been 

made to draw together the main threads of development, 

“so that a notion of what was, is, and may be shall be 

gained.” The tone throughout is optimistic. The reader 

carries away an enlarged view concerning what tenden- 
cies and characteristics now mark the American stage. 

The book is valuable to the general reader and invaluable 

to students and lovers of the drama. 


—__— 


SIGHT READING IN LATIN FOR THE SECOND 
YEAR. By Hiram H. Bice, Head of Latin Depart- 
ment, DeWitt Clinton high school, New York. Boston 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 170 pp, with maps and illustra- 
tions. Price, 50 cents. 

All teachers of the classics recognize the need of some 
such book as this for the student who is just beginning 
to study Latin literature. The student in his second 
year in Latin generally works out his prescribed transla- 
tion in a certain fixed way, translating the words as they 
are required for an English sentence. In doing this, he 
gets no idea of how the Roman author developed the 
sentence in his own mind and of how he put it in writing. 
By reading the Latin at sight, and by training the mind 
to grasp the thought as it is expanded, generally in a 
periodic manner, the student obtains an invaluable apore- 
ciation of the Roman and of Roman thought. This 
book has certain characteristics which make it particu- 
larly valuable in its line. In the introduction there are 
suggestions on how to read at sight, a few important 
rules on the formation of words, and a list of words 
which appear in the reading lessons and which are prob- 
ably new to the student. With this introduction, the 
student should be well prepared to begin the book In 
each lesson throughout there are grammatical references 
words for inflection, one rule for the order of words, a 
prescribed list of words to be learned, a vocabulary and 
notes on the lesson. The selections for sight reading 
are taken from authors who have a simple and yet a 
good style. There are selections from Eutropius, Aulus 
Gellius, Pliny the Younger, Cicero, Livy, Nepos and 


Caesar. All second-year students are acquainted with 
the different styles of Cicero, Nepos and Caesar. The 
works of Livy and Pliny are generally reserved for the 
college student. Certain excerpts from these authors 


which are simple in language and arrangement are ideal 
for sight reading and a few such selections are given in 
this book. Some of the selections chosen have a great 
value for the student historically, for Livy, Nepos and 
Caesar from three of the chief sources of Roman h story 
By including illustrations and maps the author enables 
the student to understand thoroughly what he reads 


MES PREMIERS PAS EN FRANCAIS, By M. L. 
Chapuzet and W. M. Daniels. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. | Illustrated. 164 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This little book, as the title indicates, is an introduc- 

tion to French for children. It is compiled in accordance 

with the principles of the Direct Method. Except that 
the text is in French it is not unlike an English First 

Reader. Its material is drawn from the everyday life of 
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the child, the school, the “home, the amusements of child- 
hood, all furnish their share. The illustrations, some of 
which are in colors, are artistic and extremely clever, 
adding greatly to the interest of the lessons. The illus- 
trated vocabulary is an innovation. For adroit combina- 
tion of work and play, for variety of matter and for 
typographical excellence “My First Steps in French” has 
rarely been equaled. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By Walter Burton Ford, Unt- 
versity of Michigan, and Charles Ammerman, McKin- 
ley high school, St. Louis. Edited by Earl Raymond 
Hedrich. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
244 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Mathematical teachers and textbook makers have no 
thought of being left owt in the pageant of progress. 
They have become ardently class conscious with associa- 
tions and a “Mathematics Teacher” of their own so that 
even staid old geometry, plane and solid, is no longer 
staid or conservative, but quite kinky in their new 
schemes for eliminating this, recasting that and adapting 
the other to real life—practical—and this book is trying 
to get in the front rank of loyalty to the “Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen” of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by the proper arrangement of details and balanc- 
ing of parts which the “new conditions of society” re- 
quire. 


— 


THE KATY DID SERIES. By Susan Coolidge. 
“What Katy Did,” “What Katy Did Next,” “What 
Katy Did at School,” “Clover,” “In the High Valley.” 
New editions of old favorites. Illustrated by Willlam 
A. McCullough. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 each. 

These books by Susan Coolidge have as persistent at- 
traction for girls from ten to twenty as they ever had 
and they are sure of as abiding fascination as Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Women Series.” To meet 
the spirit and taste of the day they are most charming, 
gotten up with new and most attractive illustrations by 
William A. McCullough. The “Katy Did Books” are 
sure of a new, creditable and profitable lease of life. 


RALPH SOMERBY AT PANAMA. By Frances 
Raleigh. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards and Charles 
Livingstone Bull. 12mo0. Cloth. 305 pp. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD. By L. M. Montgomery, au- 
thor of “Ann of Green Gables,” etc. Colored fron- 
tispiece by George Gibbs. 12mo. Cloth. 369 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Boston: L. C, Page & Co. 

And one who has read previous publications by the 
above authors needs no further invitation to these books 
except to know the names and authors. They are fully 
up to their standard and are published in the same care- 
ful form that characterizes their fitness for youth, by the 
same publishing firm. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE. 
M. D. (Leipzig). Philadelphia: International Bible 
House. Choth. 320 po. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

The intensified interest in social problems and moral 
reforms of all kinds has brought the consideration of 
sex hygiene to the front, and books on various phases of 
the subject are multiplying rapidly and they are of vary- 
ing shades of delicacy or frankness of speech. This book 
is one of the most specific in its treatment of all that 
have appeared. 


By Winfield Scott Hall, 


DOROTHY BROOKE ACROSS THE SEA. By 
Frances C. Sparhawk, author of the “Dorothy Brooke 
Books.” Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 8vo. Cloth. 359 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Those who have followed Dorothy Brooke through her 
“School Days,” her “Vacation,” her “Experiments,” and 
her college days at “Ridgemore” will rejoice to accom- 
pany her in her trip across the water. In this last vol- 
ume she spends a delightful summer with Colonel and 
Mrs. Pell and their daughter in England and Scotland. 
Early in the story there appears a nobleman whom 
Colomel Pell has jokingly promised ito’ Dorothy and who 
proves an earnest and persistent lover. In Dorothy’s 
morning walks on the sands of Bournemouth with the un- 
known old gentleman who turns out such a_ great sur- 
prise: in the unexpected meeting with Ned Longley in 
London; in the amusing arrivals at Oban; in the incident 
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on the rocks at Staffa; and in other scenes old friends 
and new are woven in and out in the warp and woof of 
the story. Not reckoning Dorothy's, two weddings re- 
sult from the journey. In this summer abroad and the 
college year which follows, Dorothy in the midst of liter- 
ary and social triumphs discovers in herself new and per- 
plexing traits with which she battles; but through every- 
thing she remains the loyal, true-hearted girl, choosing 
in every case what she holds to be the highest. The book 
as a whole is one of the best of this excellent series of 
books for girls. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


** Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Prese Works.’’ Edited by 
William Savage Johnson. Price, 60 certs.—‘‘ Macaulay’s Spee: hes 
on Copyright and Lincoln’s Address at Cooper Union.” Euited by 
E.L. Miller. Price,25 cents.——“The Teaching of Speliing.” By 
Henry Suzzallo. Price, 60 cents ——‘Interestand Effort in Educa- 
tion.” By John Dewey. Price, 60 cents.——* Studies in Foreign 
Education.” By C. Brereton. Price, $1.60.——‘' Representative 
Cities of the United States.” By C. W. Hotchkiss. Price, 65 cents 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Social Rubaiyat ofa Bud.’’ By Mrs. A. M. Willis. 
75 cents.—— ‘Behind the Garden Wall.” By Robert Wallace. 
$109. San Francisco: Pau! Elder 

“Astronomy.” By Harold Jacoby. Price, $2.50 ——‘* Pinocchio 
Under the Sea.” Price, $1.50.—-—-*Educational Resources of Village 
and Rural Communities.” Edited by J. K. Hart. Price, $1.00.- — 
‘Introduction to Biology.” By M. A. Bigelow and A. N. kigelow. 
Price, $1.10.-—"The Making of Character.” By John MacCunn. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Business Speller and Vocabulary.”” By E. H. Eldridge 
25 cents.——‘‘Plant Life and Plant Uses.”” By J. G. Coulter. 
$1.20. New York: American Book Company. 

“Globes and Maps.” By L. 0. W iswell. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
¢ Co 


Price, 
Price, 


Price, 
Price, 


“Job, His Old Friends and His New Friends.” By J.S. Hawley. 
San Diego, California: Frye & Smith. j 

“Under Greek Skies.” By J. D. Dragoumis. 
York: E. P. Dutton & «o. 

“This Won¢er-World.”’ 
Tract Society. 

‘Paper and Cardboard Construction.” By G. F. Buxton and F. | 
Curran. Price, $1.50. Peoria, Illinois : Manual Arts Press. 
“English in the Country School.” By Walter Barnes. 

Row, Peterson & Co. : 
“For Uncle Sam, Boss.’’ 
“Scott's Ivanhoe Abridged.” 
Crusoe.” By E. L. Elias. 


Price, $1.00. New 


By Agnes Giberne. New York: American 


Chicago 


By P. K. Fitzhugh. Price, $1.25.—— 
By E.P. Prentys.——‘*The Children’s 
c F New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
“Light Woodwork.’ By W.G. Aldertenand J. T. Bailey. 
90 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
“Self-Realization.” By Henry H. Wright.—--‘‘Hughes’s Tom 


Brown’s School Days.’ Edited by W. H. Lillard. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Price, 


JUST FUBLISHED 
BOURNE and BENTON’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


This book departs from the traditional path as 
radically as does the authors’ Introductory 
American Histery, which has met with sueh phe- 
nomena! success. It traces the growth of the nation 
through the life of the people, and gives promi- 
nence to social and industrial progress. It con- 
tains more that the Twentieth Century boy and girl 
should know than any other history for upper gram- 
mar grades. Cloth; 598 pages. Maps and illustra- 
tions; $1.00. 


BOURNE and BENTON’S 


INTRODUCTORY AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY 


A book for the sixth grade, based on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association. The purpose is 
to teach pupils that our civilization has its begin- 
ings far back in the history of the-Old World, and 
to enable them to think of our country in its true 
historical setting. About two-thirds of the book 
are given to this introductory history, and the re- 
mainder to the period of discovery and exploration. 
Cloth; 267 pages. Maps and illustrations; 60 cents. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TEMS of educational news « be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

tn every state in the Union. Te we 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editer net 
tater than Friday preceding date of 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
OCTOBER. 


17: New Hampshire State Teachers’ Asroci- 
tion, Concerd; Helen 1. Buck, Manchester, 


sec’y. 

19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, 


sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Agsocia- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Carleton College, Northfield, presi- 


dent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier; neipal 
Amy B. Drake, St. Johnsbury, sec’y. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
efation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield; Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

29-30: Washington State Association, 
Spokane. 

80-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 
sec’y. 

80-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bangor; H. A. Allen, Augusta, 


sec’y. 
October 33-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
Ww. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 
30-31-November 1: MYychigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Ann- Arbor; 
s. O. Hartwell, Kaiamazoe, pres. 


NOVEMBER. 

4-7: Arizona State Teachers’ Association: 
Phoenix. 

6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha; W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka; W. S. Heusner, Salina, 


pres. 

6-8: Missour!f State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau, sec’y. 

6-8: Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines; Supt. O. E. Smith, sec’y. 

6-&: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis: IL. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

14: New England Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Boston; Valentine Almy, Providence, 


sec’y. : 
24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 


ec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 

27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; . EF. Doughty, 


} . Bec’y. 
. 4 gt a St SO State Aszociation, Bos- 


ton; Wallace C. Boyden, Normal School, 
Boston, pres. 
DECEMBER. — 
17-20: Southern California Teachers 
Association, AF A Mark 
K el, Los Angeles, sec y. 
30-21" State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahome. Tulsa: L. BE. Weather- 


, Muskogee, sec’y. 
ok tae tare Teachers’ Association, 


Columbus: Miss Margaret Sutherland, Co- 


A ag P Pennsylvania State Educativna 


Association, Pittsburgh; Supt. D. A. Har- 
man. Hazelton, pres- 
FEBRUARY. 
23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 
BATH. The pioneer city in Maine 
in the matter of continuation schools 


is Bath. The school board adopted 
the report of the state committee On 


industrial education, which includes 
Payson Smith, Francis North and 
President Fellows, recommending 
the continuation plan for all indus- 
trial courses. 

The school will run for, twenty-five 
weeks this year, three mights a week, 
and will fulfill the requirements of the 
state law to receive two-thirds of the 
amount expended for instruction 
front the state. All the pupils enroll- 
ing in the school make a deposit of 
fiity cents, which will be refunded to 
all who attend seventy per cent. of 
the sessions. Superintendent Flood 
feels certain that the value of the in- 
novation will be clearly demonstrated 
the first year. 

GARDINER.  Suwperintendent H. 
J. Chase is reorganizing the Gardiner 
grammar grades into a nine-grade 
system. With the = sub-primary 
grade that has been maintained here 
it has been really a ten-grade plan. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ALTON... Superinmtendent..Harry 
Moore of Alton succeeds Mr. 
Witcher as superintendent of Berlin. 
After ten years of exceptional suc- 
cess Mr. Witcher enters the state de- 
partment with Superintendent H. C. 
Morrison. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The trustees of 
the University of Vermont have rati- 
fied the appointment of Professor F. 
B. Jenks to the chair of agricultural 
education, the new professorship in 
the University of Vermont. In order 
to accept the call to Vermont, Pro- 
fessor Jenks has resigned from the 
National Bureau of Education at 
Washington, where he has been en- 
gaged as specialist im agricultural ed- 
ucation, During the past two years 
duty in connection with the govern- 
ment bureau took Mr. Jenks into 
twenty-six states of the union on 
visits of inspection of the agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, and he has 
been a frequent speaker at farmers’ 
institutes and teachers’ meetings. For 
four years previous to government 
service Professor Jenks was assistant 
professor of agricultural education in 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He also had charge of school gar- 
dening and agriculture in the North 
Adams Niormal school. Professor 
Jenks is a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity and a native of Indiana. 

The establishment of a chair of 
agricultural education at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College came as the result of a 
suggestion from Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
the United States commissioner of 
education, who is authority for the 
statement that there is a constant 
and rapidly imcreasing demand for 
teachers of agriculture, domestic 
science and industries and trades in 
the high schools in all parts of the 
country. The officials at Washing- 
ton think the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges are best quali- 
fied to train teachers in such indus- 
trial lines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON. Massachusetts Inst- 
tute of Technology enrolled 598 new 
students and now has a registration 
of 1,668, fifty-seven more than last 
vear. 

EAST BRIDGEWATER. With the 
opening of the new highschool there 
has been a marked increase in the en- 
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oughly explained to every student. 

HOLYOKE. The school board 
has requested that the board of alder- 
men an ordinance establishing a 

. school in the city. 

‘WORCESTER. The contract has 
been ded for a $175,000 addition 
to the C ical high school. 

GREENFIELD. Franklin County, 
the county without a city in it, turned 
out a record attendance of . every 
teacher in the county at the annual 
meeting of the county association 
here last week. Their enthusiasm at 
the meeting is typical of the enthusi- 
asm and educational devotion shown 
in their work throughout the year. 
On the program of the meeting were 
Dr. Winship of Boston on “The Per- 
sonal Element in Teaching,” Clara E. 
Craig of the Rhode Island Normal 
school on “The Montessori Method”; 
President Meiklejohn of Amberst 
and W. I. Hamilton of the state board 
of education. Of the local work- 
ers who came well prepared for their 
part of the program were: Superin- 
tendent M. L. Poland, Wilbraham; 
Superintendent Wesley E. Nims, 
Orange; Superintendent E. W. Good- 
enough, Haydenville; Principal F. L. 
Boyden, Deerfield; Principal Robert 
Cushman, Jr., Turners Falls; Princi- 
pal Charles E. Hicks, Northfield; 
Mark Allan Davis, Greenfield; Super- 
interident Walter K. Putney, Charle- 
mont, and Miss Mildred Stearns, 
Greenfield. 

SPRINGFIELD.. The Central 
labor union at its regular monthly 
meeting went on record as strongly 
in favor of the act which gives cities 
and towns in the commonwealth the 
right to vote on the proposition 
which permits the city council of a 
city or the selectmen of a town the 
right to provide free lunches for chil- 
dren attending the public schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The board of 
aldermen appropriated $300,000 for a 
twenty-nine-room school __ building 
on the Courtland Street site, recently 
acquired at a cost of $70,000. 

The following promotions in the 
Brown faculty are announced: Fred- 
eric P. Gorham, Ph. D., associate 
professor of biology, to be full pro- 
fessor of bacteriology; Charles W. 
Brown, A. M., assistant professor of 
geology, to be associate professor; 
Herbert E. Walter, Ph. D., to be as- 
sociate professor of biology; John 
H. Williams, Brown, ’12, assistant in 
English, to be instructor in English. 

Professor Henry T. Fowler, Ph. 
D., of the department of Biblical lit- 
erature, Professor Camillo Von 
Klenze, ‘Ph. D., of the Germanic de- 
partment, Professor J. Irving Manatt, 
Ph. D.. of the Greek department and 
Professor Lindsay T. Damon, A. B., 
of the English department have re- 
turned from their Sabbatic year to 
take » active work at the university. 

Two of the Brown faculty who 
have died during the last year will be 
deeply missed on the Brown campus, 
Professor - Ward and_ Professor 
Phettenlace. 

Lester F. Ward was perhaps the 
most distinguished sociologist in 
America. He lived in Caswell hall 
on the campus, and was a familiar 
figure to the wundergraduates, on 
whom he left a deep impression. 
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Thurston M. Phetteplace, assistant or treat it with less respect than it honorable right. But th s plenty 
professor of mechanical ¢ engineering, deserves. We realize, however that argument against the assumption 
died at the age of thirty-six, after a our first and main function Is the we that she may or can be both a good 
notable career as student and fare and education of the pupils. The mother and a good school teacher at 
teacher. interests of the child are neglected the same . 





The total enrotiment of all depart-~ bv the teacher under the circum- able to perf 
ments of Brown University, except stances. Phe teacher s condition ne- falling short in 
the graduate department, is 864, com- pecan te prolonged absence and pre- means self-c 

2 > depart- vents her trom properly periorming Can. 
pared with 852 in the same det sedi dinthan ta: tichnat Beppe. nd, oar nae 7 
nrent last year. a . S in se 100i, and such negiect Qu te anotier \ ew s taken in a 

President Faunce said in his annual on’ ed within the an? deen ded by editorial in the World under the cap- 
report that a modification in the en- “ ty a upon which charges may tion “Is Motherhood a Crime? 
trance examination had been made to ie ac against her.” F r the iffense ‘of absent: ng 
enable students from the West to . ~+ Reger of the situation is taken sel to bear a 
enter the university with less difi- i” Ss editorial from the Evening the public 


either, but it is by no 
vident that every woman 


child while a teacher in 


scho Is Mrs. Brid, lge >t » 
culty. The change allows a greater  % Ay ; ; Peixott ) lyas; been found guilty of ne- 
freedom of electives. Rng emer 2H the board of educa- glect of duty’ and dismissed, the vote 
tion was imevitable in the circum- of the board on the question stand- 

CONN NECTICUT et Caer opinion may be at eee - = 
TINY : as ti intrinsic merits of the Mrs: Peixotto has been a comve- 
WINDSOR. Leander Jackson of poard’s rules. The vote of twenty- tent teacher for eighteen years. Now 


“ops ' srincipal of the sh , — 
we ‘ = ean he Sh ol fc yr this seven to five against Mrs. Piexotto that she has become a mother, most 
) ( $s ce . . + ¢ ° i 
indsor ocks Tigh sche s good evidence that ¢ the board rec- people will think that sl 
vear, began. his new duties Monday, 


she 1S 10re 
4 : ognized the necessity of regular and competent than before. If she had 
September 8. legal proceedings in this case, in the mee leave of absence for five 
a face of apparent hardship to the indi- months to murse her mother, or a 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. vidual. year to take an invalid father abroad, 
— “The board of education has hith- it would have been. granted She 

NEW YORK erto stood committed to a 
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policy could presumably also have 


ybta ned 
some to involve leave to marry and take a 


NEW YORK CITY. Shall a which has seemed to 





wedding 
married teacher who becomes a 7? moral contradiction. It engaged trip. But leave of absence to bring 
mother be dismissed for that reason? married women as teachers, without a child into the world is contrary to 
An immediate and warm discussion definite restr yn, but now rules that school regulations and punishable as 
f this auestion was precinitated when tencbert ‘deceaie mothers they such with dismissal 
last week, when the New York board shall give up teaching; since Mrs. “Could there be a more asinine rule 
education by a vote of twenty- Peixotto refused to resign she was f school di scipline »? Ts motherhood 
seven to five dismissed from the dismissed. This is clearly acc ording. 4 crime in a sacher? If the board of 
school service on a charge of ne- to rule, but public sentiment ig education all WS a teacher to marry 
glect of duty, Mrs. Bridget C. Petx- shocked by the re flection which is ap- it should allow her. to. become a 
otto, former teacher-in-charge of parently cast upon the hon rab e es- mother. Pr yhi bition of maternity 
Public School M. She was suspended state of maternity. Yet it is incon- With the resul tant e nforcement f 
on Fete 22, 1913, the once fic charge ceivable that any such reflection Tace-s de is agaitist -"Blic morals 
being ‘absent to bear a child.” should exist, actually. The decision and “public po Hicy and public sent:- 
Unti ila decision of the ear of ap- of the board 4 education is simply ment sh ld not sustain. it.” 
peals of the state commissioner this: So long as married women The: Springfield Republican adds :— 
of education ovenraes “the board of capable of teaching in the schools “This action’... raises the whole 
education this ruling will be enforced. wish to earn salaries in this honor- question of the relation of woman’s 
The position of the board as stated able business we are glad to have Work as a wage-earner and her func- 
in the majority report is that the sole their services. When these women ton as ; bearer of childrens’ Women 
awestion at issue “is the teaching ef- take on such definite and absorbing ate taking their part increa singl in 
ficiency of the teacher under the ex- duties as those of motherhood ave the varied activiti s of the world and 
isting circumstances. From the capacity as teachers is theret are pretty certain to do so still more 
facts stated there can be no two lessened in the nature of things, ee rather than less. To aie Ba child 
sides to the question. The issue in view of the limitations of human ‘essmess as a prerequisite for 
should not be clouded by bringing _ life. Therefore they should resign emplovment, irrespective of other 
in extraneous matters whereby it is their teachers’ places. qualifications, would be disastrous 
sought to place upon this board the “There is room for full and free as a general p icy, whatever may be 
absurd proposition that it is respon- discussion of this important subject the requirements of “efficiency” in a 
sible for the increase or decrease of Nobody can argue against 


the right special case. The New York prece 
the family. of a married woman to become a dent should at least be very limite: 
‘We do not coridemn motherhood mother; it 1s her crowning and most !n tts application. 
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The board of examiners has deter- 
mined to imaugurate a new step in 
the examination of teachers of art in 
the city high schools. Heretofore, 
examinations have been held at the 
same time as other examinations for 
high school posstions. Hereafter, 
the candidates for drawing positions 
will be 


examined, separatel- and 
given ample time to evidence their 
technical proficiency. This plan, it 


is believed, will obviate the difficulties 
attendant upon the crowded condi- 
tion of the examination halls. in past 
examinations. 


The conditions of eligibility re- 
quire that a candidate be a high 
school graduate, with two years of 
professional art training and fout 
years of practical experience in 
teaching drawing. The examination 
includes tests in freehand drawing 


and design, sketching in water-color, 
elementary mechanical drawing, the 


history of art, and methods of teach- 
ing. 


There are eleven schools 
lyn and three in Queens 
women and girls may take 
cooking and other 
— the evenings. 
only five of such schools, the Bronx 
wee: and Richmond one. The “home- 
making classes” are in the evening 
elementary schools, and the lessons 
compare most favorably with courses 
offered at Teachers College and 
Pratt Institute. The kitchens are 


well equipped and the teachers well 
trained. 


in Brook- 
in which 
lessons in 
domestic work 
Manhattan has 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Places where teach- 
ers’ institutes are to be held have been 
announced by State Commissioner 
Kendall, as follows: October 15 and 
16, Phillipsburg high school for War- 
ren county; October 20, 21 and 22, 
Flemington high school for Hunter- 
don county; October 24, Ocean City 
high school for Cape May county; 
October 24, Westfield high school for 
Union county; in Middlesex county, 
at place unnamed for same date; Oc- 
tober 27, 28 and 29, Mount Holly 
high school for Burlington county; 
October 29, 30 and 31, Lakewood high 
school for Ocean county; November 
20 and 21, Paterson and Trenton high 
schools for Passaic and Mercer 
counties, respectively. 

The speakers will be President E. 
B. Bryan of Colgate University: C. A. 


Prosser, secretary National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation; President Demarest of 
Rutgers College; Dr. Thomas M. 


Balliet, dean of New York University 
President W. L. Bryan, Indiana Um- 
versity; Henry Turner Bailey, Bos- 
ton; Professor E. R. Johnstone of 
Home for Feeble Minded Persons in 
Vineland; Alexander Johnson of the 
same institution and Dr. Frank Mce- 
Murry of the Teachers’ Gollege, Co- 
lumbia. 
BLOOMFIELD. 
in home 
bread 


The experiment 
gardening, corn raising and 
making contests, inaugurated 
several months ago by Superintend- 
ent Morris, ended in a highly 
factory way with the exhibit of 
products in the Brookdale school. 
City, county and state officers at- 
tended and the attendance of citizens 
testified to the movement’s success. 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The opening 


of the new Teachers’ College, 


saitis- 
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. were admitted as the 


United States and Mexice, Europa, *sia, & 


Anatomical Plates Evans’ Arithmetical Series 





States, Ancient Greece, Ancient Italy, British Isies, 
Size, 58x40 inches: Roman World, Journeys of §$t, Paul, Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 


GOFF’S U. 8. HISTORICAL MAPS 
CHARTS ) 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart  McConhell's Primary Reading Chart McConnell’s 
Primary Arithmetic Chart -McConnell's Language Chart -McConnell’s Complete Chart Jameson's 


The above goods are sold by all the leading school supply houses or write to 


McCONNELL’S SCHOOL SUPPLY co. 


4430 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Size, 40 x 58 inches: Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, North America, South America, 


Mercator's World, New Engiand 
ne, 


Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 








Temple University was celebrated 
recently with a reception at 1827 
North Broad street, the building de- 
voted for instruction m . domestic 
arts. Members of the faculty and-the 
women’s auxiliary the. university 
applauded a program of solos and 
recitations carried out by the’ training 
teachers. 


There are 290,926 


ol 


children..between 


the ages of six and sixteen in Phila- 
delphia. Of these, 250,275 are en- 
rolled in public, parochial and pri- 


vate schools—in public schools, 
052: in parochial schools, 60,042; 
in private schools, 9,181. 


The Phoebe Anna Thorne Open- 
Air Model School for Girls at Bryn 
Mawr College, which offers some- 
thing new in the way of an educa- 
tional scheme, opened last week. 
Fifteen girls, ten to eleven years old, 
first class. They 
were chosen from a large number of 
applicants by the new school’s direc- 
tor, Dr. Matilde Castro, formerly of 
the University of Chicago. 

Eurythmics, the application of 
plastic dancing to the teaching of mu- 
sic, will be one of the novel studies 
taken up by the children. An effort 
is made to instil rhythm into the body 
of the pupil. 

Novel features. of the school are 
that so far as possible all class work 
is done in the open air, and absolutely 
no home preparation is required in 
anv of the branches taught. After a 
seven-vear course a girl is expected 
to be fitted for college. None of the 


181- 
and 


children is a resident student, but 
while at the school will conform to 
a diet prescribed by the director. 


PITTSBURGH. Local schoo! 
people are already preparing for the 
meeting the State Educational As- 
sociation here the last week in De- 
cember. Superintendent Harmon. of 
Hazelton, president of the orgamiza- 
tion, has the program nearly com- 
plete. he promise made by Dean 
W. G. Chambers of the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education last 
year to have 1,000 more at Pittsburgh 
this year than were Harrisburg 
will probably be fulfilled, although 
there were 6,121 .enrolled last year 
This vear will make the fifth time the 
association has come to Pittsburgh, 
and Allegheny county has had the 
presidency nine times. Those who 
served were James Thompson, An- 
drew Burtt, George P. Hays, George 
J. Luckey, J. P. Andrews, John Mor- 
row, Samuel Hamilton, Samuel An- 
drews and J. B. Richey 


* 


Esperanto. the universal language 
has been added to the course of study 
at University of Pittsburgh. The 
students present a playlet before the 
Esperanto Peace Congress, which 


of 


+ 
at 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
and research on special subjects. Essays, 
lectanat, papers, debates, arts podiked ame. 

. Mo. task too complex 
ah irements carefally fulfilled. Griticham, 
revision of manaséripis a specialty. Address, 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF 
_NEW YORK, BROADWAY 


Superintendent’s Examination — 
School Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board 0: Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools. in accord- 
ance with Ohapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27, 1913. 
For further information, write to Commis- 


sioner of Education, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass. 








raTtTK NORMAL SCHUOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. gor both sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A 


raTEeE NORMAL sCHOOL. Salem 
Massachusetts Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbury Ptt- 
man. Prinetpal. 











will be held 
24 and 25. 
COLLEGEVILLE. 
an important gathering 
guished educators here October 6 to 
panticipate in the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the inauguration of Dr. 
George Leslie Omwake as president 
of Ursinus College. More than fifty 
colleges and universities sent dele- 
gates. 


in ‘Pittsburgh 


Oc dctsee : 


There was 
of distin- 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE. J. Ww. 
ter; state superintendent 
public instruction for two 
was elected president of the West 
Tennessee Normal school at Mem- 
phis at a meeting of the state board 

education October. 2. He suc- 
ceeds S. A, Mynders, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Brister is admirably 
fitted for the new position. From a 
number of years he was connected 
with the Peabody Normal College of 
this city. 

«S. H. Thompson of Athens, a mem- 
ber of the state board of education 
and vrominent in educational affairs 
in East Tennessee . especially, was 
elected to fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
Brister’s resignation. 

Mr. Thompson graduated from 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind., with the degree of uaceet or of 
science and bachelor of pedagogy, 
and holds the honorary degree of 
doctor of pedagogy from the same 
institution. 


Bris- 
of 
terms 


rT 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., $08 Colorado Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





THE .PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An 
fer the ture. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


cy for provident teachers and schoo! officers who are planning for next year and 
rsonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





MORE TEACHERS WANTED 


stitute positions. Call or Write. 


HE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


for unexpected vacancies and sub- 


A. W. HOLMAN, Manager 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623So0, Wabash Ar 
Chicago, I. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


nN eleven 
ig 
Office : 


Spekane, Washington. 


itions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business” carefally re 
ood ag about the business side of your profession, Sent free. Westers 





Since leaving Valparaiso in 1907 he 

has served as principal of Wesleyan 
academy in Greene county; supervisor 
of the First Tennessee district for the 
1910 Federal census, and is now serv- 
ing his second year as the superin- 
endent of the Athens and McMinn 
county schools. For three years he 
has been representing the Methodist 
Book Concern of New York in seven 
Southern states, as manager of the 
Methodist Advocate Journal pub- 
lished at Athens, Tenn. 


LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. At a meeting 
of the Co-operative Presidents’ Club 
it was decided to undertake a cam- 
paign for the dissemination of sex 
knowledge. The first step they de- 
cided was to secure a lecturer to ad- 
dress the mothers’ clubs through- 
out the city. 


oe 


ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY. The law passed 
by the 1911 legislature giving county 
boards of education authority to en- 
gage superintendents on a salary ba- 
sis and to give their entire time to 
the school work went into effect Oc- 
tober 1. With this event the fee sys- 
tem is abolished. 

Systematic inspections must be 
made by superintendents who are 
paid salaries. Regular visits 
must be made to all the county 
boards of education at meetings. 
Cop‘es of reports must be mailed to 
the state department of education. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. A new social centre 
at the Eastern high school was 
opened here last week. . 

It has been felt for a long time that 
a social centre was necessary in this 
section. The rapid growth of the 
city has caused this section to grow 
as crowded as many more centrally 
located. Eight years ago the school 
was surrounded by farm land and 


orchards, and now it is almost ém- 
possible to find a vacant lot. 
The general plan is to make a so- 





cial club of the school, a place where 
people of all ages can meet and en- 
joy themselves. All of the work will 
be very informal, without a sugges- 
tion of routine. Everyone with a 
hobby will be encouraged to ride it. 
Girls and boys from fourteen to eigh- 
teen will be cared for by the Eastern 
chapters of Boy Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girls. For young men over 
seventeen years there will be basket 
ball, swimming, indoor baseball. 
wrestling, boxing and punching bags. 

On Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings there will be dances. In accord- 
ance with the ruling of Supervisor F. 
E. Cody, only the waltz and two-step 
will be countenanced. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week 
there will be entertainments of some 
kind, lecture, recital, musical, stere- 
opticon, or entertainments by mem- 
bers of the settlement. 

Additional sewing, domestic sct- 
ence and manual training classes will 
be formed if the demand is sufficient. 
A reading and game room, where the 
latest magazines will be on file, will 
be provided. 

The social centre will be open four 
nights each week, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday from 7.30 to 
9.30 P. M. 


Private citizens of Detroit will see 
that thirteen city school teachers on 
sabbatical leave of absence to study 
in Eurone and this country will not 
lack for funds, although the city 
treasurer is unable to pay the salaries 
from the city ‘coffers. 

This anouncement was made by 
Charles E. Chadsey. He declined to 
make public the names of those who 
were willing to guarantee the money, 
but it is understood that wealthy citi- 
zens have come to the front with the 
offer. 


ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Boys’ 
State Fair school of which we speak 
editorially in this issue had 212 last 
year. This year the capacity was in- 
creased to 300 and 298 reported for 
enrollment the day before the open- 
ing. Chicago this year had twenty- 
two who came accompanied by John 
D. Shoop, assistant superintendent 
of Chicago. There were twenty- 





Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 


three county superintendents of Illi- 
nois in attendance with their boys 
for the entire time. State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair may justly rejoice 
in having started something that sets 
a new pace for the whole civilized 
world. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. In the educational 
department of the state fair there 
were many exhibits of almost all of 
the 270 different prize numbers. The 
city exhibit of West Allis, which was 
especially fine, took the first prize 
and that of Lake Mills, second. For 
the first time Sauk county won first 
in the educational display from any 
county training school. The Colum- 
bia county exhibit, which has always 
taken finst honors, received second. 

This year prizes were offered for 
the tying of different knots, and the 
number of fine entries under this 
mumber goes to show the interest 
taken in this line of work by the boys 
and girls-of the state. There were 
also several excellent rope halters 
and some fine examples of rope splic- 
ing. The girls had a much larger 
display of sewing than ever before bue 
eventhen it was not exceeded by the 
manual training work exhibited by 
the boys. Drawings and paintings 
were numerous and the industrial 
charts from Walworth county at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

There was extra interest this 
year m the display of grains, 
vegetables, etc., and this exhibit was 
much larver than it had ever been be- 
fore. 


s 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. William A. Me- 
Keever, author of the widely-known 
Home Training Bulletins, has been 


transferred from the position of 
professor of philosophy in the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College to 


that Of professor of child welfare in 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


A department of child welfare said 
to be the first of its kind established 
m an educational institution in the 
United States, was inaugurated 
formally in the University of Kansas 
last week with the installation of 
Professor William McKeever, 
formerly professor of philosophy in 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, ais its head. 

Besides giving instruction in child 
welfare work the department is to 
take the entire state as its field in 
afranging vacation employment of a 
healthful nature for the city school- 
boy, in organizing parents’ clubs and 


parents’ and teachers associations, 
and civic improvement associations, 
that will look after the welfare of 


children in small town communities, 
and in the establishment of play- 
grounds and social centres. 

According to plans the department 
will make courtesy in child psychol- 
ogy available for parents all over the 
state without necessitating their at- 
ttendafice in the university. Individ- 
ual counsel and advice will be offered 
though correspondence to parents 
who may solicit it regarding spectal 
problems in the training of their own 
children. 

The new department will attempt to 
promote the welfare of children in 
rural communities as thoroughly as 
the cities and towns. 7 
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Education Notes 


Systematic study in citizenship is 
given in the elementary schools of 
France, Denmark and Finland. 


There were 17,238 students in the 
University of Paris last year, of 
whom 3,267 were foreigners. 

The Rockefeller Sanitary Commis- 
sion for the Eradication of the Hook- 
worm has treated 400,000 cases in the 
past three years. 


Rural districts m Denmark show 
less than one-twentieth of one per- 
cent. illiteracy. In the United States 
the corresponding figure is ten per 
cent. 


Medical mspection is particularly 
well organized in the Department of 


the Seine France, where 275 medical |’ 


inspectors visit the schools of their 
districts every week. 

In rural. schools in Missouri girls 
are orgamzed into “pick-and-shovel 
clubs”. under the direction of the 
National Congress of Mothers, to aid 
in the good roads movement. 


“Already twenty-one counties in 
Cahifornia out of the total of fiity- 
eight are maintaining county free 
library work,” says a_ recent report 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, “and many more are prepar- 
ing to adopt it. With a central of- 
fice and storehouse established at the 
county seat, and with branches 
throughout the county, the people 
even in the remotest district$ are re- 
ceiving a library service possible in 
no other way.” 


The cities of Ulm and Frankfort, in 
Germany. are ttrying a-novel plan for 
housing their teachers. They are 
selling to their teachers good muni- 
cipal land at a low price and accept- 
ing a mortgage on it at low imterest. 
In Frankfort this mortgage may 
amount to ninety per cent. of the 
value, so that the applicant has to 
provide but ten per cent. from ‘his 
own funds. The tax and mortgage 
payments together, it is said, do not 
amount to any more than reasonable 
rent and with his regular “house 
money,” which is allowed him besides 
his salary, the teacher is soon the 
owner of his own home. 


In Minnesota the need for trained 
teachers of agriculture and domestic 
science is so great that the School of 
Agricultural Technology at the 
State University has taken for its 
main work the preparation of teach- 
ers for these subjects. 


Of the 6,572,600 school children in 


Prussia, 3,815,000 are in Protestant 
schools, 2,383,000 in Roman Catholic 
schools, and the comparatively 
mall number .of 368,565 in the non- 
sectarian schools, where the pupils 
take most of the subjects in common 
but receive religious anstruction 
separately in the farth to which they 
he g 
a | met . 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The School Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years ard it is about 
to publish a little handbook with letters from bmg ‘pee tell an F they think the value 
of its work. Each week now it will publish in bs ew land Journal! of Education 
one of the letters which appear in tue booklet. e would like to send on requesta 
copy of the handbook. 


For a number of years I have had the opportunity to observe the workings of the Bar- 
deen Teachers’ Agency, especially as affecting seniors and graduates of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Its services to our students have been great and highly appreciated by them. What 
has impressed me particularly in the work of this y is the steady use of personal 
and discriminating observation of the individual cteriatics of candidates, no less 
than of their scholastic ability. I have every reason to believe that the Agency is as 
trustworthy for schoo] authorities as it is helpful te candidates for teaching. 

George P. Bristol, Director School of Eduvation, 
July 31, 1913. Cornell University, }thaca, N. ¥. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. : WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Col 


MERICAN : °: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fam 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors Gov- 
a forevery REIGN of instraction; recommends good Schools to ener ape - on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





or address 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21s: Sqe ton rc sn 


men aud women es 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
’Phone. No advance fee. 





PECIALISTS [ign ’treparstory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pena: 


sy!vania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved are- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying 3 to $70 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., . 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 40%277.4,92:;Pssnzietere 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for su 
Tae. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo! calelaio. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 








363 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. ¥. 








TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin i206 Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY se Spokane, Wathingion «:: Year 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE iiInc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties iu Iowa» 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah. Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 













We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


6 Beacen St... . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Besten, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
TEACHERS 


WHAT THE T. C. U. HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS 


WEBSTER SCHOOL 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


August 4, 1913. 
Mr. Wm. Ritchie 
Genl. Manager T.c. U., 
‘Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dear Mr. Ritchie: Yours containing check for $55.00 in- 
demnity for my recent accident is received, for which please 
accept my th i 

I wish to express to you, personally, and to the Company my 
gal thanks for the prompt, efficient, generous and 

indly way in which you have attended tomy claim: a way 
thoroughly business-like, and yet so courteous and kind that 
it seems like a transaction between friends. I shall certain! 
hereafter look upon tlhe T.C.U.as a “friepd in need” an 
shall give it my earnest support in season and out. 

Most sincerely yours, 
8. P. PITTMAN, Principal. 


2118 SO. 33rd STREET 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
September 13, 1913. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dear Sirs: Thank you for the draft for $86.67. I wish to 
express my appreciation for the kindly spirit and fair atti- 
tude you have shown all thru my recent illness. Personal 
friends could not have shown more genuine sympathy and 
thoughtfulness. 


Yours woe 
WINNIFRED HOUSE. 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
May 8, 1913. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Gentlemen: Or March 5th of this year I enrolled in the 
T.C.U. On May 7th I received a check for $22.00 to pay for 
having been within quarantine twelve days on account of my 
ving diphtheria. 

Yours truly, 
VERNON G. MAYS, Principal. 


wife’s 





‘WHAT THE T. C. U. WILL DO 
FOR YOU 


[' WILL pay you at the rate of $50.00 
per month when you are disabled 
by an accident. (It pays for days— 
weeks—or months—whether your sal- 
ary continues or not: For twelve 
months from date of disability.) 


I" WILL pay you at the rate of $50.00 
per month when you are disabled 
by sickness, during six months, for days 


—weeks—or months—whether your 
salary continues or not. 


I? WILL pay you $12.00 a week for ten 

weeks if you are quarantined in the 
home where you board, or if your 
school is quarantined so that your sal- 
ary is stopped. This insures your in- 





FOR TRAVEL, Etc., ACCIDENTS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY | 





insurance; Annual In the 


After Increase 
Fifth Year|Five Years|" '™st Year 


FOR ACCIDENTAL 


FOR ORDINARY ACCIDENTS 
SINGLE INDEMNITY 





LOSS OF 


In the Annual Insurance 


Increase After 
First Year Five Years Fifth Year 





$3,000 
3,000 


$200.00 

200.00 
3,000 | 200.00 
3,000 | 200.00 
1,5 100.00 | 1,000 
1,500 | 100.00 | 1,000 
1,000 66.66 666 


$2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 











.sse+----. Entire Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 500 








REGULAR POLICY COST: $2.00 Enrollment Fee and three $5.00 Payments due Nov. 1, Feb. 1, May;1 


}} $1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 1,500 
100.00 1,500 
50.00 750 
500 50.00 | 750 
333 | 33.33 | 500 


$1,500 
1,500 





each year. 














TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Lincoln, Nebraska : 
PLEASE SEND ME an application blank and other literature explaining your 


Perfect Accumulative Income Policy. 


Name 








Address 











a. 


October 16, 1913 
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